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Abstract 


The  formation  of  Mediterranean  water  eddies  and  the  characteristics  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  outflow  that  lead  to  formation  are  investigated.  In  September  of  1988,  an  expedition 
was  made  to  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz  to  survey  a  Meddy  soon  after  formation.  The  objectives  of 
this  study  were  to  i)  compare  a  "young"  Meddy  with  older  ones  found  elsewhere,  ii)  deter¬ 
mine  the  formation  site  for  the  Meddy,  iii)  determine  the  generation  mechanism  for  the 
Meddy,  and  iv)  determine  the  dynamical  relationship  between  the  Meddy  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  outflow.  A  regional  survey  was  done,  which  mapped  the  Mediterranean  outflow  and 
located  a  Meddy,  which  was  then  mapped  in  greater  detail. 

The  observed  Meddy  had  a  radius  to  maximum  velocity  of  9  km,  a  vertical  extent  of 
650  m,  and  a  central  anticyclonic  vorticity  of  —0.85/ .  The  Meddy  consisted  of  two  verti¬ 
cally  aligned  cores,  both  of  which  were  in  cyclogeostrophic  balance.  The  Meddy  contained 
a  large  potential  vorticity  (Q)  anomaly,  with  levels  an  order  of  magnitude  lower  than 
ambient.  The  Meddy  had  a  more  negative  Rossby  number  and  a  higher  Burger  number  than 
previously  observed  Meddies.  The  formation  site  of  the  Meddy  was  found  through  analysis 
of  Gulf  of  Cadiz  water  properties  to  be  near  a  canyon  region  south  of  Portugal.  The  Meddy 
was  shown  not  to  have  been  generated  solely  by  geostrophic  adjustment,  which  requires  vor¬ 
tex  squashing  to  produce  strong  negative  vorticity.  Instead,  the  most  likely  candidate 
mechanism  was  baroclinic  instability  of  the  outflow.  This  hypothesis  is  supported  by  strong 
vertical  shear  in  the  outflow,  a  radial  scale  of  the  Meddy  consistent  with  a  baroclinic  distur¬ 
bance,  and  the  existence  of  a  cyclonic  partner  of  the  Meddy.  Topography,  however,  may 
trigger  the  instability.  The  Q  in  the  formation  region  was  similar  to  that  in  the  Meddy. 
However,  the  Q  anomaly  in  the  Meddy  was  dominated  by  negative  relative  vorticity,  while 
in  the  outflow  the  nonlinear  effect  due  to  vertical  shear  dominated.  The  conversion  from  the 
vertical  shear  to  the  lateral  shear  component  of  the  Q  anomaly  during  Meddy  formation  is 
consistent  with  a  meandering  outflow  constrained  by  potential  vorticity  conservation.  The 
flux  of  potential  vorticity  was  markedly  less  in  the  formation  region  than  farther  upstream, 
indicating  that  the  outflow  Q  was  recently  modified. 
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Chapter  1.  Introduction 


Meddies  are  small  (mesoscale  or  submesoscale),  isolated,  subsurface  vortices  that 
contain  waters  of  Mediterranean  origin  (McDowell  &  Rossby,  1978).  They  are  typi¬ 
cally  found  in  the  eastern  North  Atlantic  at  a  nominal  depth  of  1000  m,  with  thicknesses 
of  300-800  m  and  diameters  of  30-100  km.  Meddies  are  pressure  "highs"  due  to  having 
less  stratification  in  their  cores  than  the  surrounding  waters  at  the  same  depth.  Thus, 
their  waters  have  anticyclonic  rotation.  Meddies  are  very  noticeable  in  hydrographic 
surveys  because  of  their  anomalously  high  temperature  and  salinity.  Depending  on  the 
individual  Meddy  and  the  nature  of  the  ambient  waters,  the  Meddy  can  contain  waters 
several  °C  warmer  and  up  to  1  psu  saltier  than  its  environment. 

Even  though  they  were  probably  first  reported  by  Piip  (1969),  the  name  "Meddy" 
was  coined  by  McDowell  and  Rossby  (1978)  in  describing  what  they  considered  to  be  a 
Mediterranean  eddy  in  the  western  Sargasso  Sea.  The  discovery  that  an  isolated  eddy 
could  travel  thousands  of  kilometers  over  a  period  of  several  years  and  still  maintain  the 
identity  of  its  source  water  surprised  oceanographers.  It  suggested  that  lateral  mixing 
of  water  types  might  not  occur  solely  by  molecular  or  eddy-like  diffusion.  In  certain 
regions,  discrete  eddies  might  transport  their  source  waters  far  from  their  origin,  then 
inject  those  waters  into  the  ocean  interior  by  some  decay  process.  The  decay  process 
could  be  either  gradual  by  lateral  intrusions  or  double  diffusive  processes  (Ruddick  & 
Hebert,  1988;  Hebert  et  al.,  1990)  or  catastrophic  by  interaction  with  topography 
(Richardson  et  al.,  1989). 

Meddies  have  been  found  by  many  investigators  in  the  basin  to  the  south  and  east 
of  the  Azores  in  the  eastern  North  Atlantic  (Table  1.1).  Most  Meddies  have  been  found 
by  hydrographic  surveys  of  varying  resolution.  Two  experiments  featured  direct  velo¬ 
city  measurements  of  Meddies  and  also  followed  the  Meddies  over  a  period  of  time 
(Armi  et  al.,  1989;  Richardson  et  al.,  1989;  Berestov  et  al.,  1986;  Yegorikhin  et  al., 
1987).  From  1984  to  1986,  a  Meddy  was  tracked  with  SOFAR  floats,  starting  in  the 
Canary  Basin  and  moving  southward  (Armi  et  al.,  1989).  That  Meddy,  named  "Sharon" 
after  the  winner  of  a  shipboard  lottery,  was  thought  to  have  a  typical  structure  for  Med¬ 
dies,  with  a  radius  of  maximum  velocity  of  near  20  km  and  a  central  relative  vorticity 
of  -0.35/ .  Though  an  impressive  volume  of  literature  dealing  with  Meddies  has  been 
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generated  in  the  past  ten  years,  there  are  still  basic  questions  remaining  that  have  not 
been  answered.  It  is  not  known  for  certain  how  Meddies  propagate,  and  many  aspects 
of  the  Meddies’  stability  and  interaction  with  their  surroundings  remain  unclear.  It  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  work  to  address  all  of  the  unresolved  issues,  however  a  seem¬ 
ingly  simple  question  remains  on  which  this  dissertation  will  focus. 

Where  do  Meddies  originate,  and  how  are  they  formed? 

The  obvious  answer  as  to  the  source  of  their  temperature  and  salinity  anomalies  is  "the 
Mediterranean".  However,  even  though  that  is  the  source  of  the  Meddy’s  hydrographic 
signature,  the  more  precise  location  of  the  origin  of  the  vortex  itself  is  more  difficult, 
and  is  intimately  connected  to  the  question  of  formation. 

An  observational  study  was  needed  that  would  examine  a  Meddy  in  the  process  of 
forming,  or  soon  after,  and  gather  detailed  information  on  both  the  Meddy  and  its  gen¬ 
eration  environment.  To  this  end,  in  September  of  1988,  an  expedition  was  made  to  the 
Gulf  of  Cadiz  (Figure  1.1)  to  survey  a  Meddy  soon  after  formation.  The  objectives  of 
this  study  were  to 

i)  compare  a  "young"  Meddy  with  older  ones  found  elsewhere, 

ii)  determine  the  formation  site  for  the  Meddy, 

iii)  determine  the  generation  mechanism  for  the  Meddy,  and 

iv)  determine  the  dynamical  relationship  between  the  Meddy  and  the  Mediterranean 
outflow. 

A  regional  survey  was  done,  which  mapped  the  Mediterranean  outflow  and  located  a 
Meddy,  which  was  then  mapped  in  detail.  Details  of  the  expedition  and  the  data 
acquired  are  presented  in  a  series  of  cruise  reports  (Kennelly  et  al.,  1989a,b,c,d). 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  address  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz  expedition  objectives,  and 
to  extend  the  understanding  of  the  formation  of  Meddies.  Chapter  2  gives  a  brief  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  expedition  and  data  acquired.  The  first  objective  of  the  study  is  addressed 
in  Chapter  3,  where  a  detailed  description  of  the  observed  Gulf  of  Cadiz  Meddy  is 
given,  along  with  a  comparison  with  historical  Meddies.  In  Chapter  4,  the  remaining 
three  objectives  are  addressed.  First,  a  formation  site  for  the  Meddy  is  suggested.  Next, 
Meddy  generation  mechanisms  that  have  been  mentioned  in  the  literature  are  evaluated, 
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and  a  likely  candidate  mechanism  is  chosen.  The  remainder  of  Chapter  4  examines  the 
relation  between  the  potential  vorticity  in  the  Meddy  and  in  Mediterranean  outflow. 
Chapter  5  concludes  with  a  summary  of  the  study. 


Table  1.1  Historical  Meddy  Survey 


Reference 

Date  and  Location 

Measurements 

McDowell  &  Rossby  (1978) 

1976:  25.0  N,  70.0  W 

XBTs,  CTDs,  and  SOFAR  floats 

Armi  &  Stommel  (1983) 

1980:26.5  N.29.1W 

single  CTD  cast 

Armi  &  Zenk  (1984)  j 

1981:  lens  1,31.0N,  26.8  W 

CTD  survey 

Armi  &  Zenk  (1984) 

1981:  lens  2, 31.1  N,  22.7  W 

CTD  survey 

Armi  &  Zenk  (1984) 

1981:  lens  3, 33.1  N,  21.6  W 

CTD  survey 

Berestov  et  al.  (1986) 

Yegorikhin.  et  al.  (1987) 

1985:  from  20.0  N,  38.0  W 
to  20.0  N,  38.0  W 

CTD  survey,  towed  CTD,  buoys 
with  deep  current  meters 

Kase  &  Zenk  (1987) 

1982:  lens  A,  36.0  N,  20.7  W 

regional  scale  CTD  survey 

Kase  &  Zenk  (1987) 

1982:  lens  B,  33.0  N,  23.2  W 

regional  scale  CTD  survey 

Kase  &  Zenk  (1987) 

1982:  lens  C.31.0  N,22.5W 

regional  scale  CTD  survey 

Vorob’yev  etal.(1988) 

1987:  32.5  N,  12.1  W 

CTD  survey 

Zubin  &  Ozmidov  (1988) 

1985:  36.0  N,  13.7  W 

two  CTD  transects 

Kase  et  al.  (1989) 

1988:  lens  A,  37.5  N,  12.0  W  ' 

regional  scale  CTD  survey 

Kase  et  al.  (1989) 

1988:  lens  B,  40.5  N,  11.7  W 

regional  scale  CTD  survey 

Kase  et  al.  (1989) 

1988:  lens  C,  39.5  N,15.0W 

regional  scale  CTD  survey 

Kase  et  al.  (1989) 

1988:  lens  D,  35.5  N,  17.0  W 

regional  scale  CTD  survey 

Armi  et  al.  (1989) 

Hebert  et  al.  (1990) 

Schultz  Tokos  &  Rossby  (1991) 

1984-1986:  Meddy  1 
from  32.0  N,  22.0  W 
to  22.0  N,  22.0  W 

multiple  CTD  surveys,  SOFAR 
floats,  Pegasus  and  XCP  survey 

Richardson  et  al.  (1989) 

1985-1986:  Meddy  2 
from  33.3  N,24.0W 
to  31.5  N,  28.0  W 

CTD  survey,  SOFAR  floats 

Richardson  et  al.  (1989) 

1985-1987:  Meddy  3 
from  24.0  N,  23.4  W 
to  20.0  N,  25.5  W 

CTD  survey,  SOFAR  floats 

_ - _ 

Portugal  • 


Figure  1.1. Site  map  of  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz,  showing  the  1000  fathom  (=1830  m) 
bathymetry  line.  Numerous  seamounts  and  islands  west  of  the  Gulf  are  also 
shown.  The  dark  circle  at  36°  N  and  9°  W  indicates  the  location  of  the  Cadiz 
Meddy  observations.  The  circle  has  a  30  km  diameter. 


Chapter  2.  Description  of  Data 


2.1  Instrumentation 

Three  expendable  vertical  profilers  were  used  throughout  the  course  of  the  experi¬ 
ment:  the  XBT,  the  XSV,  and  the  XCP,  all  manufactured  by  Sippican  Ocean  Systems 
Inc.  The  three  probe  types  are  launched  from  the  side  or  stem  of  the  ship  while  the  ship 
is  underway  and  return  the  data  signal  either  by  a  thin  copper  wire  or  radio  transmis¬ 
sion.  The  depth  for  the  expendable  probes  is  empirically  computed  from  the  time-of- 
fall  of  the  probe  and  is  not  measured  directly. 

The  XBT  (expendable  Bathy Thermograph)  contains  a  thermistor  and  returns  a 
voltage  proportional  to  the  ambient  temperature  (T)  as  a  function  of  time.  Three 
models  of  XBT  were  used;  the  T-6  (with  a  maximum  depth  of  460  m),  the  T-7  (760  m), 
and  the  T-5  (1830  m).  Sippican  Inc.  reports  the  accuracy  of  the  XBT  as  0.1 5°C  (Sippi¬ 
can,  1983).  The  XCP  (expendable  Current  Profiler)  measures  the  voltage  induced  by 
the  moving  water  passing  through  Earth’s  magnetic  field.  This  voltage  can  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  the  horizontal  velocity  within  a  depth  invariant  (barotropic)  component. 
Thus,  a  relative  velocity  is  measured,  not  an  absolute  velocity.  The  accuracy  of  the 
XCP  velocity  is  about  0.01  m  s-1  (Sanford,  1982)  with  a  maximum  depth  of  about  1600 
m.  The  XCP  also  contains  a  thermistor  similar  to  that  in  the  XBT.  The  XSV  (expend¬ 
able  Sound  Velocimeter)  returns  a  frequency  proportional  to  the  ambient  sound  velo¬ 
city,  with  an  accuracy  of  0.25  m  s-*  (Sippican,  1983).  Two  models  of  XSV  were  used, 
the  SV-03  (850  m)  and  primarily  the  SV-02  (2000  m). 

High  quality  T  and  conductivity  were  obtained  from  a  Sea-Bird  Electronics  Model 
9  CTD  (Conductivity,  Temperature,  and  Depth).  The  CTD  contained  a  Paroscientific 
pressure  sensor  (accurate  to  0.02%),  two  temperature  sensors  (0.0 1°C),  and  two  pumped 
conductivity  cells  (0.001  S  m  *).  The  temperature  sensors  and  conductivity  cells  were 
calibrated  before  and  after  the  cruise.  A  1.5-liter  Niskin  bottle  was  used  to  collect  a 
water  sample  during  each  CTD  cast  to  further  calibrate  the  calculation  of  salinity  ( S ). 

During  the  course  of  the  experiment,  the  shipboard  RD  Instruments  150-kHz 
acoustic  Doppler  current  profiler  (ADCP)  collected  5  minute  average  vertical  profiles  of 
water  velocity  relative  to  the  ship’s  motion  (vw/s).  Also,  a  two-chain,  range-range 
Loran-C  system  was  used  for  positioning  and  for  estimating  the  absolute  ship  s  velocity 
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relative  to  ground  (vabs  OTVs/g)  (Dunlap,  1989). 

Since  the  depth  of  an  expendable  probe  is  an  empirical  quadratic  function  of  fall 
time,  a  method  to  obtain  a  better  estimate  of  depth  was  needed  (Prater,  1991).  The 
method  uses  the  band-passed  temperature  signals  from  an  XCP  and  a  nearby  CTD,  and 
piece-wise  shifts  the  profiles  in  depth  until  their  correlation  is  maximized.  The  tem¬ 
perature  difference  at  the  shifted  depth  is  also  found.  Comparisons  between  65  XCP  / 
CTD  pairs  and  29  XS  V-02  /  XBT-05  pairs  were  made.  The  XCP  depth  and  temperature 
were  modified,  as  was  the  XSV-02  depth.  Details  of  the  method  and  results  are  found 
in  Prater  (1991). 

In  order  to  compare  the  corrected  expendable  data  with  CTD  data,  the  expendable 
probes’  depths  were  converted  to  pressure.  A  method  given  by  Saunders  and  Fofonoff 
(1976)  and  Saunders  (1981)  was  used,  and  its  application  to  the  Cadiz  data  is  described 
in  Kennelly  et  al.  (1989a).  The  method  consists  of  integrating  the  hydrostatic  equation 
downward  from  the  surface  using  densities  derived  from  CTD  data,  resulting  in  a  rela¬ 
tion  between  pressure  and  depth.  The  vertical  reference  of  the  XBT  and  the  XSV  was 
converted  to  pressure,  and  the  data  were  averaged  in  2-dbar  bins,  while  the  data  from 
the  XCP  were  averaged  in  6-dbar  bins,  incremented  by  2  dbars.  The  primary  vertical 
coordinate  system  used  here  will  be  pressure  in  dbars,  positive  downward  from  the  sea 
surface.  However,  there  will  be  occasional  use  of  depth  in  meters,  positive  upward 
from  the  surface. 

The  data  from  the  XBT  and  XSV  were  combined,  and  an  equation  for  sound  speed 
as  a  function  of  T,S  (salinity),  and  P  (pressure)  (Chen  &  Millero,  1977)  inverted  for  5 . 
This  gave  us  the  ability  to  estimate  salinity  from  expendable  probes.  However,  the  sen¬ 
sitivity  of  the  inversion  was  such  that  only  a  qualitative  estimate  of  salinity  was  possi¬ 
ble.  Details  of  the  salinity  computations  from  expendable  probes  are  given  in  Appendix 
B. 

The  XCP  data,  as  stated  above,  are  processed  to  produce  a  relative  velocity  profile. 
Several  methods  were  attempted  to  estimate  an  absolute  velocity  profile,  using  other 
instrument  systems  and/or  knowledge  of  the  circulation  in  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz.  Details  of 
the  XCP  referencing  methods  are  given  in  Appendix  A. 


For  a  detailed  description  of  these  and  other  instrument  systems  used  during  the 
experiment,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  series  of  Cadiz  Cruise  reports  (Kennelly  et  al., 
1989a, b,c,d), 

2.2  Measurement  Locations 

A  regional  survey  of  the  waters  south  and  west  of  Portugal  and  Spain  was  per¬ 
formed  in  search  of  a  Meddy  in  the  act  of  or  soon  after  formation.  During  this  survey, 
157  XBT  profiles,  34  XCP  profiles,  18  XSV  profiles,  and  34  CTD  casts  were  made. 
This  portion  of  the  Cadiz  Cruise  is  called  the  "regional  survey".  The  data  locations 
from  the  above  survey  are  shown  in  Figures  2. 1-2.4.  A  primary  difficulty  in  locating  a 
Meddy  in  the  region  is  that  its  temperature  and  salinity  signatures  are  indistinguishable 
from  those  of  the  Mediterranean  outflow. 

After  almost  six  days  of  searching,  several  anomalous  temperature  and  salinity 
features  were  observed.  None  was  clearly  a  Meddy,  but  the  most  likely  candidate  was 
thought  to  be  a  feature  observed  in  the  southernmost  part  of  the  regional  survey,  near 
CTD  025  (Figure  2.1).  In  relocating  the  feature,  16  XBT  profiles  and  8  XSV  profiles 
were  made,  and  their  positions  are  shown  in  Figures  2.5  and  2.6.  This  portion  of  the 
Cadiz  Cruise  is  called  the  "relocation  survey". 

Once  the  supposed  Meddy  was  relocated,  and  an  estimate  of  its  center  was  made,  a 
fine-scale  survey  of  the  feature  was  conducted,  which  showed  that  the  feature  was 
indeed  a  Meddy.  This  survey  was  performed  with  29  XBT  profiles,  29  XSV  profiles, 
31  XCP  profiles,  and  7  CTD  casts.  The  data  locations  for  the  above  profiles  are  shown 
in  Figures  2.7  and  2.8.  This  portion  of  the  Cadiz  Cruise  is  called  the  "fine-scale  sur¬ 
vey".  By  using  mainly  expendables,  the  entire  survey  was  performed  in  one  day,  with 
the  expendable  part  taking  only  14  hours. 

After  the  Meddy  survey,  the  first  leg  of  the  cruise  ended  in  Cadiz,  Spain.  The 
objective  of  the  second  leg  of  the  Cadiz  experiment  was  to  survey  the  Mediterranean 
outflow,  in  order  to  study  its  structure  and  plume  dynamics.  During  this  survey,  64 
XCP  profiles  and  98  CTD  casts  were  made.  The  data  locations  for  the  Mediterranean 
Outflow  survey  are  shown  in  Figures  2.9  and  2.10.  This  portion  of  the  Cadiz  Cruise  is 

called  the  "outflow  survey". 
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The  majority  of  the  data  from  the  Cadiz  expedition  was  collected  in  "Lines" 
roughly  orthogonal  to  the  Mediterranean  outflow.  The  Lines  from  the  first  leg  are 
labeled  by  number  (01,  02,  ...  ),  while  those  from  the  second  leg  are  labeled  by  letter 
(A,  B, ... ).  Later,  in  Chapter  4, 1  will  explicitly  use  data  from  Lines  F  and  04. 
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Figure  2.1.  Location  of  CTD  casts  during  the  regional  survey.  The  boxed 
area  is  the  site  of  the  fine-scale  Meddy  survey. 
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Figure  2.2.  Location  of  XCP  drops  during  the  regional  survey.  The  boxed 
area  is  the  site  of  the  fine-scale  Meddy  survey. 


Figure  2.3.  Location  of  XBT  drops  during  the  regional  survey.  The  boxed 
area  is  the  site  of  the  fine-scale  Meddy  survey. 


Figure  2.4.  Location  of  XSV  drops  during  the  regional  survey.  The  boxed 
area  is  the  site  of  the  fine-scale  Meddy  survey. 
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Figure  2.5.  Location  of  XBT  drops  during  the  relocation  survey 
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Figure  2.7.  Location  of  drops  during  the  fine-scale  Meddy  survey,  a )  CTD  positions,  b )  XCP  positions 
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Figure  2.8.  Location  of  drops  during  the  fine-scale  Meddy  survey,  a)  XBT  positions,  b)  XSV  positions 
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Figure  2.9.  Location  of  CTD  casts  during  the  Mediterranean  outflow  survey, 


Chapter  3.  Description  of  the  Cadiz  Meddy 


3.0  Introduction 

A  description  of  the  Cadiz  Meddy  is  given  in  this  chapter.  The  data  collected  are 
described,  and  dynamical  assumptions  about  the  Meddy  are  tested. 

Data  from  XCPs,  XBTs,  and  CTDs  give  a  detailed  picture  of  the  Meddy ’s  tem¬ 
perature  and  velocity  field.  In  this  section,  the  Meddy  will  be  treated  as  an  isolated 
feature.  Later,  in  Chapter  4,  the  relationship  between  the  Meddy  and  its  surroundings 
will  be  discussed. 


3.1  Translation  of  the  Meddy 

Translation  of  the  Meddy  is  particularly  important  because  of  the  distortion  caused 
by  sampling  in  fixed  space  a  feature  moving  through  that  space. 

The  method  for  determining  the  Meddy ’s  translation  uses  two  observations  of  the 
Meddy  separated  by  about  4  days.  The  11°C  and  12°C  temperature  contours*  at  1050 
dbar  from  the  regional  and  fine-scale  surveys  of  the  Meddy  are  shown  in  Figure  3.1.  A 
reference  time  was  chosen  as  the  center  time  of  the  fine-scale  Meddy  survey.  The  drop 
positions  in  both  the  fine-scale  and  regional  surveys  were  then  translated  by  a  given 
velocity  to  the  specified  reference  time.  The  correlation  between  the  two  temperature 
fields  was  then  computed,  and  the  process  repeated  using  different  translation  velocities 
until  a  maximum  correlation  between  the  two  temperature  fields  was  obtained.  This 
process  gave  a  translation  velocity  of  the  Meddy  of  2.0  cm  s-1  to  the  west  and  1.4 
cm  s"1  to  the  south,  with  a  correlation  between  the  two  fields  of  over  0.93.  The  error  on 
the  translations  velocities  is  on  the  order  of  0.5  cm  s-1. 


*Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  horizontal  contour  plots  were  developed  by  fitting  two-dimensional 
cubic  smoothing  splines  to  the  data.  The  spline  acts  as  a  filter  that  removes  spatial  variations  in  the  data 
at  less  than  a  specified  horizontal  scale.  The  specified  "smoothing"  scale  that  was  used  depended  on  the 
spacing  of  the  original  data  and  the  scales  of  the  features  that  were  to  be  analyzed. 
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The  translation  speed  of  the  Meddy,  at  2.4  cm  s_1  to  the  southwest,  indicates  that 
during  the  fine-scale  survey  the  Meddy  moved  only  1.2  km.  The  Meddy  translation 
also  agrees  in  magnitude  and  direction  with  the  Meddy  "Sharon"  (Armi  et  al.,  1989), 
although  this  might  be  coincidental  given  how  close  the  Cadiz  Meddy  is  to  both  land 
and  strong  currents.  Theoretical  (Nof,  1982;  Killworth,  1983)  and  modeling  (Beck¬ 
mann  &  Kase,  1989)  estimates  of  Meddy  motion  give  somewhat  slower  velocities  to 
the  west  or  southwest,  and  are  dependent  on  (3-plane  effects.  Since  long-term  tracking 
of  the  Cadiz  Meddy  was  not  done,  and  the  absolute  velocities  in  the  waters  surrounding 
the  Meddy  are  not  known,  further  comparisons  with  theoretical  movements  will  not  be 
pursued. 


3.2  Temperature 

A  vertical  temperature  profile  through  the  center  of  the  Meddy  (Figure  3.2)  reveals 
two  temperature  maxima.  The  upper  maximum  is  near  12.25°C  at  1030  dbars,  while 
the  lower  maximum  is  12.1°C  at  1350  dbars.  The  Meddy’s  temperature  signal  extends 
from  850  dbars  to  near  1500  dbars,  giving  a  thickness  of  650  dbars. 

A  horizontal  slice  through  the  Meddy  at  1050  dbars,  corresponding  to  the  upper 
maximum  (Figure  3.3a),  reveals  that  the  temperature  field  is  generally  circular,  with  a 
well-defined  isothermal  region.  A  slice  at  1350  dbars  showing  the  temperature  field 
through  the  lower  maximum  is  presented  in  Figure  3.3b.  These  isothermal  regions  of 
homogeneous  temperature,  bounded  by  increasing  temperature  gradients,  will  be  called 
the  "cores"  of  the  Meddy.  There  are  several  differences  between  the  upper  and  lower 
Meddy  cores.  First,  the  lower  core  is  not  as  axially  symmetric,  but  stretched  along  a 
northeast  to  southwest  line.  The  lower  core’s  temperature  contours  do  not  close  to  the 
northeast,  giving  the  lower  core  the  appearance  of  a  blister  on  a  warm  tongue,  rather 
than  an  isolated  eddy.  Finally,  the  temperature  gradients  to  the  south  and  west  of  the 
lower  core  are  much  higher  than  in  the  upper  core. 

The  ellipticity  of  the  lower  core  of  the  Meddy  might  be  due  to  an  attachment  back 
to  the  Mediterranean  outflow.  Thus,  the  lower  Meddy  might  not  be  a  completely  iso¬ 
lated  feature,  but  still  connected  to  the  outflow.  Another  hypothesis  is  that  the  Meddy 
might  be  interacting  with  nearby  eddies.  Evidence  of  a  cyclonic  neighbor  to  the 
southeast  is  given  in  Chapter  4  (Fig.  4.6).  An  additional  neighbor  to  the  northwest,  as 
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yet  unidentified,  would  create  the  needed  strain  field  to  distort  the  Meddy  in  the 
observed  manner.  However,  only  the  lower  core  of  the  Meddy  is  deformed,  and  the 
velocity  structure  of  the  neighboring  eddy  is  not  defined  well  enough  to  support  this 
hypothesis. 

Often  it  is  difficult  to  visualize  a  three-dimensional  feature  with  a  series  of  two- 
dimensional  slices.  To  alleviate  this,  software  was  developed  to  plot  three-dimensional 
perspectives  of  data  fields.  Temperature  profiles  were  low-pass  filtered  with  a  3-dB 
point  filter  at  50  m,  and  subsampled  at  10-m  intervals.  Then,  each  horizontal  surface 
from  -700  to  -1600  m  at  10-m  intervals  was  fit  with  a  two-dimensional  smoothing- 
spline  and  sampled  on  a  1000-m  by  1000-m  grid.  Out  of  the  resulting  "data  cube",  a 
temperature  is  selected,  and  the  corresponding  isothermal  surface  is  found.  Figure  3.4 
presents  the  12°C  and  the  11.8°C  isothermal  surfaces  of  the  Meddy,  as  viewed  from  the 
southeast.  The  data  cube  is  approximately  35  km  by  35  km  by  900  m.  The  horizontal- 
to-vertical  aspect  ratio  (1/39)  of  the  data  cube  is  similar  to  the  ambient/ /N  ratio  (1/33). 
Warmer  temperatures  exist  within  the  shaded  region.  The  upper  core  of  the  Meddy  has 
a  distinctly  different  characteristic  shape  than  the  lower  core.  The  upper  core  is  (with 
the  present  aspect  scaling)  a  slightly  oblate  spheroid,  while  the  lower  core  is  much  more 
flattened  and  elliptical. 

The  center  of  the  Meddy ’s  temperature  field  is  obtained,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  the  velocity  field  discussed  in  Appendix  A,  by  a  nonlinear  least-squares  fit  to  an 
axially  symmetric  model.  The  model  has  six  parameters;  the  center  coordinates  of  the 
Meddy  ( Lat0 ,  Lon0 ),  the  Meddy  core  and  background  temperatures  (Tc,  Tb),  and  the 
radii  of  the  transition  region  between  the  core  and  the  background  ( Rc ,  Rb).  An  error 
of  0.2°C  was  assigned  to  each  data  point,  incorporating  both  error  in  temperature  as 
well  as  error  is  position.  Although  the  model  itself  may  not  be  meaningful  for  the  less 
circular  lower  core,  a  consistent  estimate  of  the  Meddy  center  was  obtained  (  36.097°N, 
-9.194°E  ).  Thus,  although  the  temperature  model  places  the  Meddy  center  approxi¬ 
mately  1  km  south  of  the  velocity  model  center,  the  error  bounds  on  the  center  of  velo¬ 
city  and  on  the  center  of  temperature  (±  500  m)  are  large  enough  that  a  distinction 
between  the  two  estimates  is  difficult  to  defend. 
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The  visually  apparent  ellipticity  of  the  Meddy  can  make  interpretation  of  the  radial 
distribution  of  temperature  difficult.  To  "correct"  for  this  ellipticity,  an  "equivalent" 
radius  to  each  data  point  is  computed  and  used,  rather  than  the  actual  measured  radius. 
The  equivalent  radius  is  the  radius  of  a  circle  that  has  the  same  area  as  the  ellipse.  The 
radial  distance  of  data  points  on  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  is  thereby  reduced,  while 
the  opposite  is  true  for  points  on  the  minor  axis. 


A  measure  of  the  ellipticity  of  the  Meddy  is  given  by  its  eccentricity  e,  which  is 
computed  by 


(3.1) 


where  a  and  b  are  the  major  and  minor  axes  of  the  ellipse,  respectively.  The  orienta¬ 
tion  of  the  ellipse  is  the  angle  a  that  the  major  axis  makes  with  the  x-axis. 


To  compute  the  equivalent  radius,  first  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  on  which  a 
data  position  is  found  is  rotated  back  to  the  x-axis  (east).  Next,  the  x  -coordinate  is  kept 
the  same,  but  the  y  -coordinate  of  the  data  position  is  expanded  by  a  factor  of  X2,  so  that 
y'  =  X2y,  where 


X  = 


(3.2) 


Finally,  the  resulting  distance  is  scaled  such  that 

/  _  ^x2  +  y'2 


(3.3) 


The  area  of  a  circle  encompassed  by  a  radius  of  r'  is  the  same  as  the  area  of  the  ellipse 
defined  by  the  data  point,  e,  and  a.  The  above  method  was  based  on  that  given  in 
Hebert  (1988a). 


The  ellipse  parameters  for  the  upper  and  lower  cores  of  the  Meddy  were  deter¬ 
mined  by  estimating  the  major  and  minor  axes  lengths  from  contour  plots  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  measuring  the  angle  a  with  a  protractor.  The  upper  core  had  an  eccentricity 
of  0.5  and  an  orientation  of  40°,  while  the  lower  core  had  an  eccentricity  of  0.75  and  an 
orientation  of  55°.  These  estimates  were  not  optimal  in  a  least-square  sense,  but  provide 
a  zeroth-order  correction  to  the  data.  Figure  3.5  shows  the  ellipses  for  the  two  cores. 
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With  the  ellipticity  of  the  Meddy  quantified,  the  radial  distribution  of  temperature 
is  examined.  Here,  all  the  temperature  data  are  considered,  regardless  of  azimuthal 
location  of  the  data  position. 

The  radial  temperature  structure  of  the  Meddy,  using  the  uncorrected  data  radii,  is 
shown  in  Figures  3.6a  and  3.6c.  Each  data  point  is  averaged  over  a  50-dbar  window 
centered  at  1050  dbars  for  3.6a  and  1350  dbars  for  3.6c.  The  radial  temperature  struc¬ 
ture  using  the  equivalent  data  radii  is  shown  in  Figures  3.6b  and  3.6d.  The  solid  line  in 
Figure  3.6  is  derived  by  solving  the  diffusion  equation  governing  a  warm  cylinder  of 
water  in  a  cooler  environment.  The  details  and  limitations  of  the  model  are  given  in 
Appendix  C.  The  model  has  four  parameters:  the  initial  temperature  of  the  warm 
cylinder  Tmax  ,  the  initial  temperature  of  the  environment  Tmin ,  the  initial  radius  of  the 

A 

cylinder  rQ  ,  and  the  nondimensional  time  t0  —  Kt  /  where  k  is  the  thermal  eddy- 
diffusivity.  The  use  of  this  model  serves  as  a  method  to  generate  a  smooth  curve 
through  the  data. 

For  Figures  3.6a  and  3.6b,  Tmax  =  12.25°C,  Tmin  =  10.80°C,  r0  =  10.7  km,  and  t0 
=  0.017.  There  is  virtually  no  horizontal  temperature  gradient  out  to  6  km,  followed  by 
a  sharp  temperature  gradient.  The  temperatures  in  the  outer  regions  of  the  Meddy  are 
not  uniform  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  Mediterranean  outflow  and  consequent  spatially 
varying  background  temperature  field. 

The  radial  structure  at  1350  dbars  (Figures  3.6c  and  3.6d)  shows  a  core  of  gradu¬ 
ally  decreasing  temperature  out  to  10  km.  The  transition  region  at  1350  dbars  is  irregu¬ 
lar  compared  with  that  at  1050  dbars,  due  to  the  asymmetry  of  the  Meddy.  The  solid 
curve  is  defined  by  Tmax  =  12.05°C,  Tmin=  10.50°C,  r0  =  18  km,  and  tQ  =  0.05.  The 
larger  value  of  tQ  in  the  lower  core  corresponds  to  the  reduced  radial  gradients  of  tem¬ 
perature  compared  with  those  in  the  upper  core,  as  if  the  lower  core  had  undergone 
thermal  diffusion  for  a  longer  time. 

A  small  but  noticeable  reduction  in  scatter  is  observed  in  the  upper  core  (Figure 
3.6b)  when  the  ellipticity  of  the  Meddy  is  treated.  In  the  lower  core  (Figure  3.6d), 
correction  for  the  ellipticity  reduces  the  scatter  of  the  temperature  field  dramatically, 
due  to  the  large  e  there.  Thus,  the  ellipticity  of  the  Meddy  can  be  corrected,  and  the 
axially  symmetric  aspects  of  the  Meddy’ s  description  can  be  discussed. 
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The  temperature  field  of  the  Meddy  in  z,r- space  is  contoured  in  Figure  3.7a. 
Again,  adjustment  to  the  radial  distances  for  the  ellipticity  of  the  Meddy  is  made,  but, 
being  constrained  by  the  software  used  to  generate  the  smoothed  data  field,  compromise 
values  of  e  =  0.66  and  a  =  47.5°  were  used  for  the  entire  vertical  extent  of  the  Meddy. 
Differentiation  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  cores  is  seen,  with  a  cooler  water  layer 
between  them.  The  volume  of  relatively  warm  water  (over  11.5°C)  is  much  larger  in 
the  lower  core  of  the  Meddy,  although  the  upper  core  is  warmer.  The  lower  core  tem¬ 
perature  maximum  can  be  traced  outward  to  the  ambient  Gulf  of  Cadiz  waters  of  1 1°C 
at  1200  dbars.  The  upper  core,  however,  appears  distinct  from  the  surrounding  waters. 
Isotherms  above  the  Meddy  at  700  dbars  show  little  displacement  with  respect  to  the 
background.  The  Meddy  is  within  the  thick,  nearly  isothermal  Gulf  of  Cadiz  water, 
which  varies  by  less  than  1  °C  from  600  to  1300  dbars.  High  gradients  of  temperature 
(on  the  order  of  0.03  °C  m-1)  are  found  immediately  beneath  the  Meddy.  The  isotherms 
at  1600  dbars  are  still  depressed,  indicating  that  the  Meddy  influenced  its  surroundings 
at  a  depth  beyond  what  we  measured.  The  radial  temperature  gradient  (Figure  3.7b) 
reaches  a  maximum  in  the  upper  core  at  a  radius  of  10  km,  in  agreement  with  the  radial 
distribution  of  Figure  3.6.  The  lower  core  shows  a  different  structure  of  radial  gradient, 
due  primarily  to  the  depression  of  the  isotherms  under  the  Meddy. 


3.3  Salinity 

The  fine-scale  Meddy  survey  did  not  provide  high  quality  estimates  of  salinity  at 
the  same  horizontal  spatial  resolution  as  the  temperature  data.  High  quality  salinity 
profiles  were  taken  at  the  Meddy  center  (three  CTD  casts)  and  at  the  boundaries  of  the 
fine-scale  survey  region  (four  CTD  casts).  It  was  anticipated  prior  to  the  cruise  that 
sound  velocity  data  from  the  XSVs  and  the  temperature  data  from  XBTs  could  be  com¬ 
bined  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  salinity.  However,  the  method  was  too  inaccurate  to  be 
useful  for  anything  but  the  most  qualitative  comparisons.  Refer  to  Appendix  B  for 
details  on  the  salinity  method.  One  result  from  the  XSV-XBT  combination  is  that  the 
extent  of  the  homogeneous  salinity  core  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  temperature 
(Figure  B.l). 
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A  salinity  profile  from  a  CTD  cast  in  the  Meddy  center  is  shown  in  Figure  3.8.  As 
with  the  temperature,  the  Meddy  core  has  two  salinity  maxima  separated  by  a 
minimum.  The  upper  maximum  is  36.5  psu  near  1150  dbars,  while  the  lower  maximum 
is  36.65  psu  at  1400  dbars. 

The  T-S  characteristics  of  the  Meddy  are  shown  in  Figure  3.9a,  using  data  at  2- 
dbar  intervals  from  the  three  CTD  casts  near  the  center  of  the  Meddy.  The  Meddy  is 
seen  as  an  intrusion  (in  T-S  space)  of  Mediterranean  water  into  the  background  North 
Atlantic  Central  Water.  The  signal  of  the  Meddy  in  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz  is  not  as  pro¬ 
nounced  as  the  figure  might  indicate.  The  ambient  waters  in  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz,  outside 
of  the  Mediterranean  outflow  and  any  Meddy,  have  a  strong  Mediterranean  water  signa¬ 
ture.  As  the  Meddy  continues  to  advect  out  of  the  region  along  density  surfaces,  its 
T-S  anomaly,  compared  with  the  background  state,  will  increase. 

Increasing  the  resolution  of  the  T—S  plot  (Figure  3.9b),  we  see  not  only  the  T—S 
minimum  between  the  upper  and  lower  cores,  but  also  smaller  T—S  minima  within  each 
core.  The  center  three  CTD  casts  were  within  3  km  and  1  day  of  each  other.  Since 
CTD  data  were  not  available  throughout  the  Meddy,  the  horizontal  scales  of  this  layer¬ 
ing  are  not  known.  However,  the  vertical  profiles  of  temperature  were  smooth,  and  did 
not  show  the  perturbations  typical  of  thermohaline  intrusions  (Hebert  et  al.,  1990).  The 
layering  within  the  Meddy,  both  the  upper  and  lower  core  layers  as  well  as  the  fines 
tructure  layering,  resembles  the  layering  in  the  Mediterranean  outflow,  and  thus  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  remnant  of  the  source  waters  (e.g.,  Fig.  4.9).  An  alternative  hypothesis  is  that  a 
dynamic  process  formed  the  T—S  minima.  Vastano  &  Hagan  (1977)  found  evidence  of 
a  secondary  circulation  within  a  cyclonic  Gulf  Stream  ring  consisting  of  two  counter¬ 
rotating  cells,  with  horizontal  inflow  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  ring  and  an  outflow  at 
mid-depth.  Flierl  &  Mied  (1985)  examined  the  secondary  circulation  in  a  warm-core 
ring  under  the  influence  of  nonunit  Prandtl  (Pr)  numbers  (momentum  diffusion  /  mass 
diffusion  *  1)  for  low-Rossby  number  conditions  and  found  that  an  inflow  at  mid-depth 
is  possible  if  mass  diffuses  faster  than  momentum.  An  analysis  of  XCP  velocity  vectors 
shows  no  inward  veering  between  the  upper  and  lower  cores.  However,  if  the  induced 
inflow  is  less  than  a  few  cm's-1,  the  velocity  fluctuations  from  internal  waves  would 
obscure  the  signal.  Also,  the  Meddy  has  nearly  order  one  Rossby  number  dynamics 
(refer  to  Sections  3.7  &  3.8),  and  the  value  of  Pr  is  not  known.  Thus,  I  assume  that  the 
fine-scale  layering  arose  from  the  outflow  waters,  and  the  hypothesis  of  a  dynamical 
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source  for  the  layering  will  be  postponed  for  further  study. 


3.4  Density  and  Stratification 

As  with  the  salinity,  high-quality  estimates  of  density  were  made  only  with  CTD 
data.  Thus,  only  a  comparison  between  the  core  and  the  background  can  be  made. 
(Later,  in  Section  3.8,  the  gradient-wind  approximation  will  be  used  to  estimate  the 
density  field  from  XCP  velocity  data.)  Profiles  of  density  and  buoyancy  frequency  of 
the  core  and  the  background  are  shown  in  Figure  3.10.  The  density  was  computed  as  if 
the  waters  were  moved  adiabatically  to  1000  dbars,  and  is  denoted  as  Oj.  The  buoy¬ 
ancy  frequency  was  computed  as 

n2  =  _  £.  ie.  (3.4) 

p  dz 

where  the  partial  derivative  was  approximated  by  linear  fits  to  over  100-m  intervals. 
The  buoyancy  frequency  profile  in  the  center  of  the  Meddy  shows  a  stratification 
minimum  at  the  center  of  the  upper  and  lower  cores,  with  a  pronounced  maximum 
between  them.  The  buoyancy  frequency  in  the  cores  (=  1.5xl0”3rad  s_1)  is  half  the 
value  above,  between,  and  below  the  two  cores.  The  stratification  minima  are  due  to 
isopycnal  separation  in  the  Meddy  cores,  and  are  an  indication  of  anticy clonic  flow 
around  the  center. 

3.5  Isopycnal  Displacement  and  Available  Potential  Energy 

The  displacement  of  isopycnals  II  (in  dbars)  from  the  background  state  to  the 
center  of  the  Meddy  is  given  by 

n(Ct; )  —  Pcenier  (Oj )  —  P  background  (^i )  (3*5) 

The  background  density  profile  is  assumed  to  be  the  average  density  from  three  of  the 
four  outside  CTDs  (the  northernmost  CTD,  closest  to  the  Mediterranean  outflow,  was 
deemed  not  representative  of  the  far-field  conditions).  The  isopycnal  displacement  in 
the  center  of  the  Meddy  is  shown  in  Figure  3.1  la.  Since  three  of  the  seven  CTDs  in  the 
Meddy  survey  stopped  near  1600  dbars,  and  none  went  below  1800  dbars,  the  deep 
structure  of  the  Meddy  was  not  mapped.  Similar  to  the  isotherms  discussed  earlier 
(Figure  3.7a)  that  showed  downward  displacement  beneath  the  Meddy,  the  isopycnal 
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displacements  are  not  shown  returning  to  zero  below  the  lower  core  of  the  Meddy.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  displacements  do  indeed  approach  zero,  but  the  depth  at  which  that 
occurs  is  unknown. 


The  total  available  potential  energy  APE  contained  in  an  isolated  feature  has  been 
determined  by  Hebert  (1988b)  to  be 


APE, 


tot 
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an 

dp 


FI  Mrlf 
3  Nr2ef  dp 


+  o(n4) 


dVol 


(3.6) 


Isopycnal  displacement  in  meters  and  in  dbars  is  considered  here  to  be  equivalent 
within  a  difference  in  sign.  The  Boussinesq  approximation,  given  by  Reid  et  al.  (1981) 
and  shown  to  be  accurate  to  within  10%  for  most  oceanic  applications,  is 

APEtolal  =  f  y  p  Nr2ef  Tl2  dVol  (3.7) 


Hebert  (1988b)  derived  two  obvious  constraints  on  the  validity  of  (3.7): 
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(3.9) 


For  (3.7)  to  be  valid,  just  the  volume  integral  of  the  constraints  must  be  small.  How¬ 
ever,  when  examining  the  magnitude  of  the  integrand,  the  original  constraints  are  in 
effect.  The  value  of  (3.9)  never  exceeds  0.15,  and  is  usually  closer  to  0.05.  However, 
values  of  (3.8)  often  occur  in  the  range  0.5  to  1.2  (Figure  3.11b).  This  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  invalidate  the  approximation.  In  (3.6),  the  isopycnal  displacement  and  the  verti¬ 
cal  gradient  of  displacement  are  90°  out-of-phase.  Thus,  when  the  gradient  is  large,  the 
displacement  is  small,  and  therefore  the  product  of  the  two  terms  (as  well  as  its  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  APE )  is  likewise  small . 
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The  integrand  of  (3.7)  is  plotted  in  Figure  3.11c.  The  majority  (over  70%)  of  the 
APE  in  the  Meddy  center  is  in  the  region  above  the  upper  core,  from  780  to  1070  dbars. 
The  maximum  APE  density  is  33  J  m-3.  A  secondary  source  of  APE  occurs  below  the 
lower  core,  for  the  remaining  30%  of  the  total.  It  is  presumed  that  the  isopycnal  dis¬ 
placements  below  1600  dbars  do  not  substantially  contribute  to  the  total  APE .  Esti¬ 
mates  of  the  isopycnal  displacement  II  and  of  available  potential  energy  APE  for  the 
entire  Meddy  will  be  estimated  from  XCP  velocity  data  later  in  this  chapter. 


3.6  Velocity  Field 

The  horizontal  velocity  field  of  the  Meddy  was  obtained  from  XCPs.  The  XCP 
measures  velocity  to  within  a  depth-invariant  offset.  The  methods  used  to  reference  the 
XCP  velocities  to  the  Meddy  coordinate  system  are  described  in  Appendix  A.  To  illus¬ 
trate  the  horizontal  velocity  structure  of  the  Meddy,  the  XCP  data  were  averaged  in 
100-dbar  bins,  sampled  at  1050  and  1350  dbars,  and  plotted  in  Figure  3.12.  Superim¬ 
posed  on  the  velocity  data  is  the  temperature  field  at  that  depth.  An  anticyclonic  circula¬ 
tion  is  evident  in  both  cores,  and  the  velocities  in  both  cores  follow  the  isotherms,  even 
in  the  lower  core  where  the  temperature  field  is  stretched  to  the  north.  The  Meddy 
velocity  field  shows  some  asymmetry,  with  higher  velocities  in  the  southeast  quadrant. 
The  cause  of  the  asymmetry  is  unknown,  but  several  hypotheses  are  suggested.  If  the 
asymmetry  is  due  to  long-term  (many  f~l  periods)  dynamics,  the  measured  velocity 
field  indeed  forms  a  "snapshot”  of  the  Meddy.  If  the  asymmetry  is  due  to  short-term 
if  -1  or  less)  dynamics,  the  picture  of  the  Meddy  was  distorted  by  temporal  variability 
during  the  survey.  Another  possibility  is  that  the  apparent  asymmetry  is  due  to  the  XCP 
velocities  not  being  correctly  referenced,  and  the  asymmetry  is  merely  an  artifact  of  the 
referencing  process.  In  any  case,  the  asymmetry  in  velocity  is  not  supported  by  a  simi¬ 
lar  asymmetry  in  the  temperature  field. 

As  with  the  temperature  data,  an  attempt  was  made  to  visualize  the  Meddy  velo¬ 
city  structure.  The  XCP  velocity  data  were  filtered  and  splined,  and  a  data-cube  of 
velocity  magnitude  was  created.  Shown  in  Figure  3.13  are  perspectives  of  the  0.18 
m  s-1  and  the  0.13  m  s-1  surfaces  of  constant  velocity  magnitude.  Inside  the  surfaces, 
the  velocity  magnitude  is  greater,  outside  it  is  less.  Only  the  upper  core  has  velocities 
exceeding  0.18  ms-1,  and  although  a  varicose  structure  is  observed  modulating  the 
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torus-like  feature,  the  upper  core’s  velocities  seem  fairly  uniform.  When  the  0.13  m  s-1 
velocity  surface  is  examined,  the  upper  core’s  torus  is  now  "puffier",  and  larger  in 
volume.  Surfaces  of  velocity  magnitude  are  now  observed  in  the  lower  core,  although 
not  with  a  torus-like  structure.  Regions  of  high  velocity  are  seen  on  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  the  lower  core,  which  is  consistent  with  the  ellipticity  noted  earlier  in  the  tem¬ 
perature  field.  An  elliptic  pressure  distribution  will  create  higher  velocities  at  the  minor 
axis,  and  slower  velocities  at  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse. 

Due  to  the  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  azimuthal  structure  in  any  greater  detail, 
the  majority  of  the  remaining  discussion  of  the  Meddy’s  dynamics  will  focus  on  the 
azimuthally  averaged  velocity  data.  This  averaging  eliminates  the  asymmetric  aspect 
of  the  Meddy  and  assumes  that  most  of  the  first-order  dynamics  is  contained  in  the  axi¬ 
ally  symmetric  portion  of  the  Meddy.  In  reducing  the  complexity  of  the  Meddy  through 
this  averaging,  information  about  higher-order  dynamics  is  lost,  and  the  assumption  of 
negligible  radial  velocity  and  horizontal  divergence  is  made. 

As  with  the  radial  distribution  of  temperature,  the  XCP  drop  locations  were 
adjusted  to  account  for  the  ellipticity  of  the  Meddy.  In  addition,  two  other  corrections 
for  the  XCP  velocity  data  were  done.  First,  the  azimuthal  velocity  was  taken  to  be 
along  the  curve  of  the  ellipse  centered  about  the  Meddy,  rather  than  along  a  circle.  This 
procedure  did  not  modify  the  azimuthal  component  much,  but  did  reduce  the  radial 
velocity  component.  Second,  the  magnitude  of  the  azimuthal  velocity  was  modified  to 
account  for  the  velocity  vectors  sweeping  out  equal  areas  in  equal  time,  analogous  to 
Kepler’s  law  of  planetary  motion  (A.D.  Kirwin,  personal  communication,  1991).  This 
is  just  a  restatement  of  the  conservation  of  angular  momentum  as  a  water  parcel  moves 
azimuthally  with  varying  radius  from  the  center  of  the  Meddy,  and  was  at  most  a  7% 
correction  of  the  velocity. 

The  results  of  the  corrected  radial  distribution  of  velocity  and  functions  of  velocity 
for  the  Meddy  are  presented  in  the  r  ,z  -coordinate  system,  and  are  obtained  by  averag¬ 
ing  in  the  vertical  and  applying  smoothing-splines  in  the  radial  directions.  An  advan¬ 
tage  of  smoothing-splines  is  that  derivatives  are  easily  obtained.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  the  variable  v  will  denote  the  anticlockwise  (cyclonically)  positive  azimuthal 
velocity.  Figure  3.14  shows  vertical  slices  of  the  Meddy’s  azimuthal  velocity  and  verti¬ 
cal  shear  (dv  /  dz  )  fields.  The  strong  upper-core  flows  (v  =  -0.23  m  s-1)  are  centered 
near  a  radius  of  9  km.  The  lower  core  velocities  are  reduced  and  smeared  radially.  The 
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vertical  shear  reaches  a  maximum  of  1.2  x  10-3  rad  s-1  above  the  upper  core,  with  local 
maxima  between  the  cores  and  below  the  lower  core.  Minima  in  shear  are  found  at  the 
mid-depths  of  the  two  cores. 


3.7  Vertical  Vorticity  and  Rate-of-Strain 


The  vertical  vorticity  is  obtained  from 


and  rate-of- strain  is  from 


(3.10) 


(3.11) 


If  the  core  of  a  vortex  is  in  solid  body  rotation,  the  two  terms  in  the  above  equations 
will  be  of  equal  size  (and  sign),  and  will  thus  double  the  contribution  for  vorticity, 
while  canceling  for  rate-of  strain.  Thus,  rate-of-strain  is  expected  to  be  relatively  low 
in  the  Meddy  core.  Beyond  the  radius  of  maximum  velocity,  the  derivative  term 
changes  sign,  and  the  rate-of-strain  will  be  maximized.  These  two  quantities  are  con¬ 
toured  in  Figure  3.15.  The  vorticity  reaches  a  maximum  magnitude  of  -0.85/  in  the 
center,  which  approaches  the  limit  of  inertial  stability  of  -/ .  The  rate-of-strain  is 
nearly  zero  in  the  center  of  the  Meddy,  and  reaches  a  maximum  of  0.5/  at  11.5  km,  at 
1.3  R  max.  High  rate-of-strain  indicates  that  parcels  of  water  displaced  a  small  amount 
radially  rapidly  separate  azimuthally.  The  lower  core  reaches  the  same  vorticity  level 
as  the  upper  core,  but  the  extreme  vorticity  region  is  of  lesser  radial  extent.  The  rate- 
of-strain  of  the  lower  core  does  not  show  any  pronounced  maxima.  The  radial  distribu¬ 
tion  of  v ,  and  r\  at  the  depth  of  the  upper  core  is  plotted  in  Figure  3.16.  Both  £  and  r\ 
are  nearly  constant  out  to  a  radius  of  6  km.  Superimposed  on  Figure  3.16  is  the  model 
Meddy  structure 
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The  model  is  unphysical  near  due  to  the  large  gradients  in  £  and  tj,  but  otherwise  it 
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compares  well.  Schultz  Tokos  (1989)  also  found  this  model  to  agree  well  with  the 
Meddy  "Sharon"  data,  although  with  a  different  velocity  coefficient.  The  above  model 
has  the  interesting  characteristic  that  the  integral  of  vertical  vorticity  over  the  entire 
horizontal  domain  ( r  — » «»)  is  zero. 


3.8  Gradient-Wind  Density  Field 


Because  independent  density  data  throughout  the  Meddy  were  lacking,  the  radial 
distribution  of  density  was  estimated  by  means  of  the  gradient-wind  equation.  For 
two-dimensional,  axially  symmetric  flows,  the  relationship  derived  from  the  radial 
momentum  equation  assuming  cyclogeostrophic  balance  is 
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Differentiating  with  respect  to  z  and  assuming  hydrostatics,  we  have 
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Thus,  the  horizontal  density  gradient  in  the  core  of  the  Meddy  depends  on  the  vertical 
shear  and  a  measure  of  absolute  vorticity.  With  the  assumption  that  the  far-field  density 
is  known,  the  equation  can  be  integrated  from  r^  inwards  toward  the  center,  so  that 
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For  the  Meddy,  the  reference  density  field  at  infinity  was  taken  from  the  mean  den¬ 
sity  profile  from  three  CTD  stations,  averaging  17  km  from  the  center.  The  above  refer¬ 
ence  is  the  same  as  was  used  in  Section  3.4.  The  computation  of  density  performed 
using  the  splined  velocity  data  and  the  resulting  contours  of  isopycnal  displacements 
(from  the  reference)  are  plotted  in  Figure  3.17a.  The  isopycnals  are  separated  in  the 
center  of  the  Meddy,  pushed  upward  above  and  downward  below.  An  estimate  of  the 
buoyancy  frequency  was  also  computed,  using  (3.4).  Figure  3.17b  shows  contours  of 
N .  The  upper  and  lower  cores  of  the  Meddy  show  decreased  values  of  N ;  between  the 
cores  and  below  the  lower  core,  the  buoyancy  frequency  is  increased  due  to  compres¬ 
sion  of  the  isopycnals. 
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To  judge  the  validity  of  the  above  procedures,  comparisons  were  made  between 
the  density  computations  made  from  CTD  data  and  those  made  integrating  XCP  velo¬ 
city  data  and  assuming  geostrophy  and  cyclogeostrophy.  In  all  the  comparison  figures, 
the  light  line  is  the  CTD  data,  the  dark  dashed  line  the  geostrophic  assumption,  and  the 
dark  solid  line  the  cyclogeostrophic  assumption.  Figure  3.18a  shows  a  comparison  of 
isopycnal  displacement,  3.18b  shows  the  density  difference  between  the  center  and  the 
reference  on  pressure  surfaces,  and  3.18c  shows  the  computed  buoyancy  frequency.  In 
all  three  comparisons,  the  cyclogeostrophic  model  matches  the  CTD  data  results  better 
than  the  geostrophic.  Without  the  cyclogeostrophic  term  creating  an  additional  outward 
force  in  the  radial  momentum  balance,  the  geostrophic  assumption  requires  a  larger 
radial  pressure  gradient  to  maintain  the  observed  azimuthal  velocities.  The  differences 
between  the  cyclogeostrophic  results  and  the  CTD  data  are  small  in  the  upper  core  of 
the  Meddy,  but  in  the  lower  core  the  computed  displacements  and  the  radial  differences 
in  density  are  more  than  50%  larger  than  CTD  data  show.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  errors 
are  from  the  cyclogeostrophic  assumption.  The  fit  was  not  improved  by  simple 
modifications  to  the  vertical  shear  or  the  azimuthal  velocity,  as  would  occur  if  the  XCPs 
were  referenced  differently.  The  differences  are  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  near- 
inertial  waves,  which  are  not  in  thermal  wind  balance;  if  present  in  or  below  the  lower 
core,  near-inertial  waves  would  contribute  vertical  shear  without  a  compensating  radial 
density  gradient.  The  agreement  between  the  fit  and  data  is  close  enough  to  provide 
justification  that  the  Meddy  is  in  cyclogeostrophic  balance,  and  so  the  density  field  and 
especially  the  buoyancy  frequency  computed  by  gradient-wind  are  valid  representations 
of  what  would  have  been  observed. 

3.9  Potential  Yorticity 

Potential  vorticity  in  an  inviscid  fluid  is  conserved  by  each  fluid  parcel  (Pedlosky, 
1979)  and  is  given  (e.g.,  Gill,  1982)  as 

e=-(/k  +  o  (3.i6) 

The  sign  of  the  above  equation  has  been  modified  such  that  Q  is  positive,  so  negative 
values  of  Q  imply  inertial  instability.  For  an  axially  symmetric  eddy  with  no  radial  or 
vertical  velocities,  the  potential  vorticity  in  cylindrical  coordinates  is 
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2  =  -i 


f  +  T  +  ~ 

dr  r 


dp  1  dv_  dp 
dz  p  dz  dr 


(3.17) 


Assuming,  as  was  shown  in  Section  3.8,  that  the  Meddy  is  in  gradient  wind  balance, 
and  using  (3.14),  we  have 
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(3.18) 


Now,  let 

p  =  p(z  )  +  p'(x,y,z  )  (3.19) 

where  p  is  the  mean  vertical  structure  of  density,  and  p'  is  the  density  anomaly  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Meddy.  Equation  3.18  can  thus  be  expressed  as 


Q  =  -•!  (/+C)(w2+w'2)(/+  — ) 

g  I  r 


dv 

dz 


(3.20) 


Kunze  (personal  communication,  1991)  has  simplified  (3.20)  in  terms  of  nondimen- 
sional  parameters,  so 

r  2 


a  =  ^ 
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r  A/'2  2v  /  r 

(l  +  f)(l  +  4y)  -  ( l  +  sdLLL  ) 

f  N2  f 


(3.21) 


or 


or  finally 
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1  +  +  G  +  Rn  G  —  R;  ^  —  Rv  R{  * 


(3.22) 


where  the  ambient  potential  vorticity  Q  is  /  N2  /  g  ,  the  two  forms  of  the  Rossby 
number  are  Ra  =  £  /  /  and  =2 v  /  rf ,  the  inverse  Richardson  number  Rf~l  is 
S2  /  N2  where  S2  —  (dv  I  dz  )2,  and  the  normalized  buoyancy  gradient  anomaly  G  is 
N'2 1 N2.  The  above  expression  for  Q  can  be  further  simplified  as 


Q  =  Q 


\  +  X  =  Q  +  Q' 


(3.23) 


where 
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X  =  R0  +  G  +  R0  G  —  R-i  1  —  Rv  Ri  1  (3.24) 

and  the  potential  vorticity  anomaly  is 

Q'  =  QX 

Thus,  the  ambient  potential  vorticity  Q  in  the  Meddy  is  modified  by  X,  a  sum  of  nondi- 
mensional  terms. 

The  potential  vorticity  of  the  Meddy  is  decreased  compared  with  the  reference 
state  by  the  local  decrease  in  N2  (Figures  3.10,  3.17,  and  3.18)  which  would  result  in  a 
negative  G ,  and  an  increase  in  negative  relative  vorticity  (Figure  3.15)  which  results  in 
a  negative  R0.  The  reduction  of  Q  by  the  vertical  shear  of  the  Meddy  is  moderated  by 
a  negative  Rv .  At  the  center  of  the  upper  core  of  the  Meddy,  the  sum  of  the  modifying 
terms  is  -0.95,  with  R0  ~  -0.87,  G  -  -0.61,  the  product  R0G  =  0.53,  and  the  remaining 
terms  contributing  little  due  to  the  low  vertical  shear  in  the  core.  Note  the  importance  of 
the  nonlinear  term  R0G  in  the  core.  The  two  vertical  shear  terms  contribute  little  any¬ 
where  in  the  Meddy,  with  a  combined  maximum  value  in  the  Meddy  of  0.13  in  the  high 
shear  region  above  the  upper  core  (Figure  3.14b). 

Contours  of  Q  for  the  Meddy  are  shown  in  Figure  3.19a,  while  the  radial  distribu¬ 
tion  at  1050  dbars  is  shown  in  Figure  3.19b.  The  upper  and  lower  cores  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  reduced  Q  compared  with  the  far-field.  The  value  of  Q  at  the  center  of 
the  Meddy ’s  upper  core  is  4  x  10-12  ( m  s  )-1,  17  times  less  than  the  background  value 
at  the  same  pressure.  This  is  substantially  lower  than  was  found  in  Meddy  Sharon, 
where  minimum  values  of  3xl0-11  (ms)-1  were  computed  (Schultz  Tokos  & 
Rossby,  1991).  The  Cadiz  Meddy’s  lower  Q  was  from  both  lower  stratification  and 
more  negative  relative  vorticity.  The  change  in  potential  vorticity  occurs  over  a  6-km 
range,  from  the  nearly  homogeneous  core  at  6  km  to  the  background  state  at  12  km.  The 
transition  region  is  well  resolved,  with  20  XCP  drops  between  3  and  15  km.  The  con¬ 
servation  of  Q  with  water  parcels  (assuming  an  inviscid  environment)  indicates  that 
parcels  at  the  levels  of  the  Meddy  cores,  and  particularly  the  upper  core,  are  inhibited 
from  moving  radially  into  regions  of  different  Q . 

As  was  found  in  other  isolated  eddies  (Elliott  &  Sanford,  1986a, b;  Kunze,  1986; 
D’Asaro,  1988a)  the  ambient  Q  is  governed  by  the  mean  stratification  N,  while  the 
interior  Q  is  a  strong  function  of  the  relative  vorticity  and  vortex  stretching.  The  value 
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of  Q  in  the  upper  core  is  well  represented  by 

Q  =  Q[1+R0+G+R0G]  (3.25) 

when  the  upper  core  values  of  £  =  -0.75/  and  N'  =  1.7  x  10-3  rad  s-1  are  used.  Like¬ 
wise,  using  the  background  values  of  £  =  0  and  N  =  N  ~  2.8  x  10“3  rad  s_1,  the  back¬ 
ground  Q  is  obtained. 


The  vertical  shears  along  the  equatorial  plane  of  the  upper  core  are  nearly  zero, 
thus  (3.25)  is  a  good  approximation  of  (3.22)  for  Q ,  regardless  of  the  radial  distance. 
There,  the  potential  vorticity  can  be  expressed  somewhat  differently,  as 


where  h(r)  is  the  radially  varying  isopycnal  separation.  Solving  for  £(r)  and  integrat¬ 
ing  over  the  horizontal  domain, 


jt)(r)rdr  =  J  Q(r)h(r)  rdr  -  fA 
A  A 


(3.27) 


If  the  area  integrated  relative  vorticity  is  zero,  as  suggested  in  Section  3.7,  then  the 
volume  integral  of  potential  vorticity  reduces  to  the  background  level  fA.  Thus, 
although  the  relative  vorticity  is  important  locally,  it  is  not  important  in  an  integral 
sense.  This  is  suggested  in  the  work  of  Haynes  &  McIntyre  (1987).  They  show  that  in 
the  generation  of  isolated  features,  the  transport  of  potential  vorticity  is  lateral  along 
isopycnals,  and  that  the  negative  potential  vorticity  anomaly  in  the  core  would  be  bal¬ 
anced  by  a  positive  anomaly  surrounding  the  core.  Thus  the  integrated  anomaly  is  zero. 


3.10  Energetics 

In  Section  3.5,  the  APE  density  in  the  center  of  the  Meddy  was  discussed.  Using 
the  isopycnal  displacements  computed  in  the  previous  section  and  (3.8)  from  Section 
3.5,  the  APE  density  for  the  r,z -plane  was  computed.  APE  densities  at  pressures 
greater  than  1250  dbars  were  divided  by  (1.5)2  to  correct  for  the  over-estimate  in  the 
isopycnal  displacements  due  perhaps  to  near-inertial  waves  below  the  lower  core,  as 
mentioned  in  Section  3.8.  The  resulting  contours  are  shown  in  Figure  3.20a. 
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Likewise,  the  total  kinetic  energy  of  the  Meddy  can  be  computed  from 

KE  =  \  -ip 0v2dVol  (3  28) 

Vol  L 

where  the  integrand  is  the  KE  density,  plotted  in  Figure  3.20b.  High  values  of  APE  are 
concentrated  at  the  center  of  the  upper  core,  mimicking  the  maximum  isopycnal  dis¬ 
placements.  The  KE  levels  are  maximal  at  the  location  of  maximum  velocity. 

The  contours  of  APE  and  KE  densities  in  the  r  -z  frame  are  somewhat  misleading, 
since  the  total  energy  is  the  volume  integral  of  the  densities,  and  the  differential  volume 
increases  linearly  with  radial  distance.  Computing  the  total  energies  in  radial  bins  (Fig¬ 
ure  3.21a),  and  cumulative  total  energies  (Figure  3.21b),  we  see  that  the  KE  exceeds 
the  APE  from  8.5  km  outward.  When  the  radial  accumulation  extends  to  17  km  (the 
reference  radius)  the  total  APE  is  1.7  x  1012  J  and  total  KE  is  4.3  x  1012  J. 

The  ratio  of  KE  I  APE  =  2.5  is  a  form  of  the  Burger  number  BE  (D’Asaro, 
1988a).  The  amounts  of  APE  and  KE  in  the  Meddy  are  somewhat  uncertain,  given  the 
proximity  of  the  reference  CTDs  to  the  Meddy,  the  referencing  of  the  XCPs,  and  the 
error  associated  with  the  isopycnal  displacements.  However,  varying  the  position  of  the 
reference  station  and  the  smoothing  of  the  vertical  shears  affected  the  ratio  by  less  than 
50%.  Thus  we  can  conclude  that  the  Meddy  has  considerably  more  KE  than  APE .  A 
numerical  study  by  McWilliams  &  Gent  (1986)  suggests  that  an  eddy  with  a  "large" 
Burger  number  is  baro tropically  unstable,  and  that  it  would  segment  vertically  and  form 
two  or  more  new  eddies  with  more  moderate  values  of  B .  Their  formulation  for  B 
requires  a  value  greater  than  1.2  for  instability,  thus  the  Cadiz  Meddy  might  be  suscep¬ 
tible  to  vertical  segmentation.  However,  the  relationship  between  the  McWilliams  & 
Gent  expression  for  B  and  the  BE  used  here  is  not  clear. 

To  investigate  the  meaning  of  the  large  BE,  a  Meddy  was  modeled  with  an  azimu¬ 
thal  velocity  of 

v  (r,z  )  =  ar  V„exp[-(ar)2)exp[  — (pz  )2]  (3.29) 

where 
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a  = 


^2 1 


P  = 


<2Z, 


and 


V0  = 


2.33  v„ 


ZD  is  defined  as  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  Meddy  (where  the  vertical  shear  is 
zero)  to  the  level  of  maximum  vertical  shear.  Analogously,  rmax  is  defined  as  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  center  of  the  Meddy  (where  the  azimuthal  velocity  is  zero)  to  the  radius 
of  maximum  velocity.  KE  was  computed  by  (3.28),  and  APE  was  computed  by  assum¬ 
ing  cyclogeostrophy  and  using  (3.13)  and  (3.7). 


The  model  is  not  an  exact  representation  of  the  Cadiz  Meddy.  However,  the  form 
of  the  model  allows  us  to  vary  the  shape  of  the  Meddy  through  three  parameters  (rn iax, 
ZQ,  and  vmax)  to  explore  the  subsequent  variation  of  BE.  The  parameters  were  con¬ 
strained  by  two  stability  requirements:  first,  nowhere  could  the  Rossby  number  ( R0 ) 
defined  as  £//  be  below  -1;  second,  with  the  assumption  of  a  uniformly  stratified  back¬ 
ground  density  field,  the  total  buoyancy  frequency  must  be  real-valued.  Table  3.1  lists 
the  results  of  the  model,  keeping  rmax  constant  at  9000  m  and  increasing  ZD.  The  max¬ 
imum  magnitude  of  vmax  that  met  the  stability  criteria  was  used,  until  the  value  of  the 
Cadiz  Meddy  (-0.23  m  s-1)  was  reached. 


For  small  ZQ,  vmax  is  constrained  by  the  stratification  stability  criterion  to  be  small. 
Otherwise,  the  large  vertical  shears  obtained  through  the  gradient- wind-derived  density 
equation  (3.15)  would  result  in  an  unstable  vertical  density  profile.  AsZ0  increases,  the 
vertical  shear  decreases  for  a  given  decreasing  the  density  anomaly  in  the  center 
of  the  Meddy  and  decreasing  the  isopycnal  displacement  on  which  the  APE  depends. 
But,  the  volume  of  the  Meddy  containing  a  specified  velocity  magnitude  increases,  thus 
increasing  the  integrated  KE.  Thus  for  a  given  and  v^,  increasing  the  vertical 


Table  3.1 

Z0(  m) 

Results  of  Be 

Vmax  (m  S"1) 

Model 

Be 

100 

0.045 

0.21 

150 

0.150 

0.54 

200 

0.230 

0.94 

300 

0.230 

2.11 
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scale  of  the  Meddy  increases  BE.  The  connection  between  BE  and  the  more  typical 
definition  of  the  Burger  number  BL  is  shown  by  scaling  and  the  use  of  the  gradient 
wind  relation,  so  that 


—  ~ 
dz 


v 

H 


A. 


n2h 


(3.30) 


(/  +Cv)p  dr  (/  +Cv)^ 

where  t,v  here  refers  to  2 v/r.  Letting  C,a  denote  the  absolute  vorticity,  the  above 
reduces  to 

n2h 2 


and 


(W4//4)/(^2i2)  N2H2 
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n2h 2 


n2h 2 


2  T  2 


(3.31) 


In  the  absence  of  relative  vorticity,  BE  and  BL  have  equivalent  scaling  definitions,  but 
BL  is  a  scaled  quantity,  while  BE  is  an  integral  quantity.  A  large  BE  ratio,  in  the 
absence  of  relative  vorticity,  indicates  that  the  Meddy  is  tall  and  thin  with  respect  to  the 
ambient  N  If  scaling.  If  significant  negative  relative  vorticity  exists  and  the  other 
scales  remain  the  same,  the  value  of  BE  increases  (the  kinetic  energy  was  increased,  but 
not  the  available  potential  energy). 


3.11  Discussion 

The  Meddy  observed  in  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz  has  been  described  in  detail.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  on  its  own,  however,  does  not  convey  as  much  information  as  does  comparison 
with  other,  similar  features.  That  comparison  is  what  we  will  do  now.  To  aid  in  a 
quantitative  comparison,  the  Cadiz  Meddy  is  parameterized  and  the  parameters  are 
given  in  Table  3.2. 

The  height  of  the  Meddy  was  estimated  two  ways.  The  first  ( Hs )  was  a  measure  of 
the  thickness  of  the  temperature  and  salinity  anomaly.  The  second  estimate  ( Hd )  was 
the  distance  between  the  isopycnal  surface  that  had  the  maximum  upward  displacement 
and  the  surface  with  the  maximum  downward  displacement,  and  is  a  more  dynamic 


Table  3.2  Summary  of  Meddy 

Parameters 

Parameter 

Definition 

Value 

rmax 

8.5  km 

^max 

0.23  m  s-1 

T 

x  max 

12.25°C,  12.05°C 

C 

‘-’max 

36.5  psu,  36.65  psu 

N  • 

1  'mm 

1.8, 1.2xl0-3  rad  s-1 

Hs 

scalar 

650  m 

Hd 

isopycnal 

575  m 

Ro 

C'/ 

-0.85 

Rv 

lvmax  'f  rmax 

-0.60 

Rv  /  R0 

0.71 

Bl 

(Nr2efH2)l(4f2rlx) 

1.08 

KE 

4.3xl012  J 

PE 

1.7xl012  J 

Be 

KE  /PE 

2.5 

measure  of  the  Meddy ’s  vertical  extent.  The  ratio  of  Rv  /  R0  is  a  measure  of  the  hor¬ 
izontal  structure  of  the  Meddy  (D’Asaro,  1988a).  The  Cadiz  Meddy  has  a  value  of 
0.71 .  If  the  Meddy  were  driven  by  a  Gaussian  pressure  anomaly,  the  maximum  Rv  /  R0 
would  be  less  than  0.6. 

Of  the  Meddies  mentioned  in  any  detail  in  the  literature  (Table  1.1),  most  were 
surveyed  coarsely  with  CTDs  and  little  information  on  the  Meddy  dynamics  was  given. 
To  make  a  consistent  comparison  including  these  poorly  sampled  Meddies,  a  modified 
definition  of  the  Burger  number  (BM)  was  used.  BM  uses  Hs,  a  Garrett-Munk  like 
(Munk,  1981)  buoyancy  frequency  profile  for  N ,  and  1.5  times  the  homogeneous  scalar 
core  radius  as  an  estimate  of  r,^.  For  Meddies  for  which  velocity  measurements  were 
made,  either  indirectly  by  geostrophic  assumptions  or  directly  by  floats,  moorings,  or 
profilers,  estimates  of  Rv  were  made.  Figure  3.22  presents  a  summary  of  observed 
Meddies  in  RV-BM  space.  The  values  of  R ,  B  for  the  Meddies  occur  between  B  -R/2 
and  B  =2R ,  with  the  majority  having  R  or  B  below  0.4.  The  Cadiz  Meddy  (denoted 
by  ’o’)  and  Meddy  Sharon  (x,  the  first  survey)  are  on  nearly  opposite  ends  of  the  scale. 
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The  Cadiz  Meddy  has  a  high  aspect  ratio  (tall  and  thin)  and  a  high  core  vorticity,  while 
Sharon  has  a  lower  aspect  ratio  and  a  lower  core  vorticity.  Two  possible  reasons  for  the 
difference  between  the  Cadiz  Meddy  and  Sharon  are  (i)  difference  in  age  and  evolution, 
and  (ii)  difference  in  generation.  The  first,  taken  to  its  extreme,  supposes  that  all  Med- 
dies  are  nearly  the  same  initially,  and  the  age  of  the  Meddy  determines  its  R  and  B . 
The  second  supposes  that  there  is  more  than  one  generation  mechanism,  and  the  origin 
of  the  Meddy  dominates  the  selection  of  R  and  B .  A  discussion  of  the  place  of  origin 
for  the  Cadiz  Meddy  and  possible  generation  mechanisms  is  given  in  the  next  chapter. 


Latitude  Latitude 
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Figure  3.1 .  Temperature  contours  of  the  Meddy  at  1050  dbars  for  a)  the  regional  sur¬ 
vey  and  b)  the  fine-scale  survey.  In  four  days,  the  Meddy  moved  8.3  km  to  the 
southeast  (2.4  cm  s-1 ).  The  dots  are  data  locations. 
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Figure  3.3.  Contours  of  temperature  on  horizontal  layers  through  the  Med- 
dy.  The  contour  interval  is  0.1  °C.  Dots  show  the  data  locations,  a)  1050 
dbar  level.  b)  1350 dbar level. 
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Figure  3.4.  Three-dimensional  perspective  of  Meddy  temperature  struc 
ture.  The  box  is  approximately  35  km  by  35  km  by  900  m. 
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Figure  3.6.  Radial  distribution  of  temperature  in  Meddy.  Panels  a)  and  b)  are  for  the 
upper  core,  while  c)  and  d )  are  for  the  lower  core.  The  open  circles  in  panels  a)  and  c) 
denote  the  in  situ  radial  distances,  while  stars  in  panels  b)  and  d)  denote  the  equivalent 
elliptic  radial  distances.  The  solid  lines  are  from  the  temperature  model  described  in  the 
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Figure  3.7  a)  Contours  of  temperature  in  the  r-z  plane.  The  contour  inter¬ 
val  is  0.2°C.  b)  Contours  of  dT/dr  in  the  r-z  plane.  The  contour  interval 
is  0.25x1  CT^C  nr1. 
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Figure  3.8.  Salinity  profile  from  a 

CTD  cast  through  the  center  of  the  Meddy. 
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Figure  3.9. a)  erS  relation  in  the  center  of  the  Meddy  and  for  the  average 
reference  station,  17  km  away.  The  light  lines  are  constant  c1f  extending 
from  31.0  to  32.5,  incremented  by  0.1.  b)  Enlargement  of  the  high  salinity 
region.  Each  dot  is  2-dbar  data  from  each  of  the  three  center  CTD  casts. 
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Figure  3.10.  a )  Potential  density  for  the  Meddy  center  (dark  line)  and  the  far- 
field  (light  line),  b)  Buoyancy  frequency  N  for  the  Meddy  center  (dark  line)  and  the 
far-field  (light  line). 
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Figure  3.11.  All  the  panels  display  results  from  an  average  of  CTD  data  in  the 
center  of  the  Meddy  referenced  to  the  far-field.  a)  Isopycnal  displacement,  b) 
Rate  of  isopycnal  displacement,  c )  Vertical  distribution  of  available  potential  en¬ 
ergy  density,  d )  Vertical  integration  of  available  potential  energy  density. 
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Figure  3.12.  Referenced  XCP  velocity  vectors 
horizontal  surfaces  through  the  Meddy. 
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Figure  3.13.  Three-dimensional  perspective  of  Meddy  velocity  structure,  showing 
surfaces  of  constant  velocity  magnitude.  The  box  is  approximately  35  km  by  35  km 
by  900  m. 
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Figure  3. 14. a)  Contours  of  azimuthal  velocity  v  in  the  r-z  plane.  The  con¬ 
tour  interval  is  0.02  ms-1,  b)  Contours  of  dv/dz  in  the  r-z  plane.  The 
contour  interval  is  2x1 0-4  rad  s-1. 
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Figure  3.1 5. a )  Contours  of  relative  vertical  vorticity  £  in  the  r-z  plane.  The 
contour  interval  is  0.1/.  b )  Contours  of  rate-of-strain  rj  in  the  r-z  plane. 
The  contour  interval  is  0.05/ . 
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Radial  Distance  (km) 

Figure  3.16.  a)  Radial  distribution  of  azimuthal  velocity  in  Meddy.  Stars  are  100-m 
average  of  elliptically  referenced  XCP  velocities  centered  at  1050  dbars.  The  dotted 
line  is  from  a  model  Meddy,  having  solid-body  rotation  to  Rmax  and  an  r2  decay 
beyond  Rma*.  The  solid  line  is  the  azimuthal  velocity  at  1050  dbars  from  Figure  3.14. 
b)  Radial  distribution  of  vertical  vorticity  £  (solid  line)  and  rate-of-strain  t|  (dashed 
line),  both  normaled  by  f,  and  taken  from  Figure  3.15  at  1050  dbars.  Model  values  of 
C,  and  ri  are  given  by  the  dotted  line. 
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Figure  3.18  Comparison  of  CTD  data  (light  line), 
geostrophy  (dark  dashed  line),  and  cyclogeostro- 
phy  (dark  solid  line)  in  the  center  of  the  Meddy.  a ) 
Isopycnal  displacement  from  reference  at  17  km. 
b)  Density  difference  from  reference  at  17  km.  c) 
Buoyancy  frequency  N . 
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Figure  3.1 9. a)  Contours  of  potential  vorticity  Q  in  the  r-z  plane.  The  con¬ 
tour  interval  is  IxlO-11  (m  s)-1.  b)  Potential  vorticity  at  1050  dbars  extract¬ 
ed  from  a ).  The  light  line  is  the  background  level  of  6.8x1 0-1 1  (m  s)-1. 
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Figure  3.20. Contours  of  potential  energy  density  (panel  a)  and  Kinetic  en¬ 
ergy  density  (panel  b)  in  the  r-z  plane.  The  contour  interval  in  a)  is  4 
J  m-3,  while  in  b )  the  interval  is  2  J  m-3. 
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Figure  3.21.  Radial  distributions  of  energy  in  the  Meddy.  a)  Energy  contained  in 
radial  bins  of  0.5  km  width.  Measuring  the  isopycnal  displacements  referenced 
to  those  at  17  km  creates  the  "notch"  in  APE  at  17  km.  b )  Cumulative  energy. 
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Figure  3.22,  Scatter-plot  of  Burger  number  B  and  Rossby  number  R  for 
the  Cadiz  Meddy  (o),  the  Meddy  "Sharon"  (x),  Meddies  from  Table  1.1  (*), 
and  two  other  eddies  (D’Asaro,  1988a;  Elliott  &  Sanford,  1986b)  (+).  The 
straight  line  from  the  origin  and  the  shaded  region  show  the  spread  of 
values. 


Chapter  4.  Origin  and  Generation  of  the  Cadiz  Meddy 


4.0  Introduction 

The  unique  aspect  of  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz  Meddy  was  that  it  was  recently  formed  and 
presumably  still  in  the  vicinity  of  its  formation  site.  This  raises  the  issue  of  where  and 
how  Meddies  form.  It  is  likely  that  there  are  several  generation  sites  and  mechanisms, 
creating  Meddies  with  a  variety  of  characteristics.  In  this  chapter,  I  will  focus  on  the 
origin  and  generation  of  the  Cadiz  Meddy. 

4.1  The  Mediterranean  Outflow  in  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz 

As  a  precursor  to  discussion  of  the  origin  and  generation  mechanisms,  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  Mediterranean  outflow  in  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz  is  presented. 

The  Mediterranean  outflow  arises  from  dense  water  forming  by  evaporation  and 
cooling  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  evaporation  and  the  spilling  of  dense  water  over 
the  sills  at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  into  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz  are  balanced  by  inflow  of  sur¬ 
face  waters  from  the  Atlantic.  The  inflow  and  outflow  from  the  Mediterranean  are 
governed  in  the  simplest  form  by  mass  and  salt  conservation  (Bryden  &  Stommel, 
1984),  such  that 

Qa  +  4m  =  E  (4.1) 

4a  +  $M  4m  =0 

where  q  here  denotes  mass  flow,  S  salinity,  E  net  evaporation  over  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  subscripts  A  and  M  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  waters,  respectively.  With 
the  observed  E  at  57,000  m3  s-1  in  the  western  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 

salinity  difference  SM  -  SA  of  1.7  psu,  an  outflow  of  1.2  Sv  is  produced  (1  Sverdrup  = 

106  m3  s-1).  Fluctuations,  of  both  tidal  (Lacome  &  Richez,  1982)  and  large-scale 
meteorological  (Candela  et  al.,  1989)  origin,  can  change  the  outflow  strength  by  more 
than  50%.  The  outflow  is  characterized  by  warm  (  =  13.0  °C)  and  saline  (  =  38.4  psu) 


waters. 
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As  the  outflow  leaves  the  Strait,  it  is  denser  than  the  ambient  Gulf  of  Cadiz  water 
and  thus  hugs  the  bottom  and  flows  down  slope.  Due  to  the  constraints  of  geostrophy,  it 
also  turns  northward  following  the  topography  of  the  continental  shelf.  Within  the  first 
50  km,  the  outflow  entrains  Gulf  of  Cadiz  waters  and  its  temperature  and  salinity 
decrease.  The  outflow  is  split  by  initial  source  conditions,  topographic  steering,  and  by 
differential  entrainment  into  two  different  water  types,  the  "upper"  and  "lower"  cores  of 
the  Mediterranean  outflow.  A  series  of  papers  by  Madelain  (1970),  Zenk  (1970, 
1975a, b,  1980),  Zenk  &  Armi  (1990),  Ambar  et  al.  (1976),  Ambar  &  Howe  (1979a, b), 
Ambar  (1983),  Howe  et  al.  (1974),  Howe  (1982,  1984),  and  Griindlingh  (1981) 
describes  in  greater  detail  the  path  and  structure  of  the  outflow  to  the  region  south  of 
Portugal. 

The  outflow  of  the  Mediterranean  is  not  steady,  but  is  marked  by  episodic  pulses 
of  increased  transport  and  meanders  (Thorpe,  1976;  Griindlingh,  1981;  and  Stanton, 
1983).  Far  from  the  Strait,  the  variability  is  caused  mainly  by  tidal  fluctuations  within 
the  Gulf  of  Cadiz  and  large-scale  meteorological  pressure  events  modifying  the  outflow 
regimes  at  the  Strait. 

4.2  Formation  Site  of  Meddy 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  Cadiz  Meddy  is  its  two  vertically  distinct  cores,  each 
with  its  own  specific  water  property.  The  upper  core  is  identified  by  12.2  °C  and  36.5 
psu  water,  while  the  lower  core  is  slightly  cooler  and  more  saline,  at  12.0  °C  and  36.65 
psu.  I  hypothesize  that  the  two  cores  of  the  Meddy  were  entrained  simultaneously  dur¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  the  Cadiz  Meddy  and  that  little  subsequent  mixing  or  entraining  of 
ambient  water  into  the  cores  occurred.  Possible  formation  sites  can  thus  be  found  by 
tracking  the  above  water  properties  on  isopycnals  on  which  the  upper  and  lower  Meddy 
cores  are  centered  (32.14  Oj  and  32.30  ol5  respectively)  to  the  locations  where  those 
properties  are  vertically  aligned.  The  two  "cores"  of  the  Meddy  have  densities  con¬ 
sistent  with  only  the  "lower"  core  of  the  Mediterranean  outflow.  The  upper  core  of  the 
outflow  tends  to  have  densities  near  31.9  o1?  while  the  lower  core  is  near  32.25  ax.  The 
term  "core"  will  be  used  primarily  for  either  of  the  two  distinct  lenses  that  comprise  the 
Meddy.  If  a  core  of  the  Mediterranean  outflow  is  referred  to,  it  will  be  done  so  expli¬ 
citly. 
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There  are  two  possible  violations  of  the  above  assumption  which  must  be 
addressed.  First,  entrainment  could  have  occurred  during  formation,  and  second,  the 
two  cores  could  have  formed  separately  and  then  coalesced  later,  but  prior  to  our  obser¬ 
vation. 


As  to  the  first  possible  violation,  we  assume  that  there  is  minimal  entrainment  of 
ambient  Gulf  of  Cadiz  water  into  the  core  of  the  Meddy  during  formation,  hence  the 
core  waters  have  the  same  properties  as  the  source  waters  at  the  time  of  formation.  This 
is  consistent  with  warm-core  rings  in  the  Gulf  Stream  system  (Smith  &  Baker,  1985) 
and  laboratory  experiments  of  boundary  current  instability  (Griffiths  &  Linden,  1981). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  numerical  and  experimental  work  of  Stem  &  Whitehead  (1990) 
suggests  that  entrainment  of  ambient  waters  does  occur.  They  observe  the  anticyclonic 
vorticity  water  in  the  interior  of  the  boundary  current  entraining  the  cyclonic  vorticity 
water  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  current  (Figure  4.1).  However,  in  buoyancy  driven  boun¬ 
dary  currents  like  the  Mediterranean  outflow,  the  cyclonic  and  anticyclonic  vorticity 
waters  have  similar  T  and  S  properties  (e.g.,  Howe,  1984);  thus,  although  differing  vor- 
ticities  might  be  entrained,  differing  water  properties  are  not. 


As  to  the  second  possible  violation,  vertical  alignment  of  initially  horizontally 
separated  eddies  has  been  observed  in  the  ocean  (Cresswell,  1982)  and  in  numerical 
models  (McWilliams,  1989;  Polvani,  1991).  However,  Polvani  (1991)  found,  using  a 
two-layer  quasi-geostrophic  "contour  surgery"  model,  that  only  vortices  whose  radii  are 
comparable  to  or  larger  than  the  Rossby  deformation  radius  ( Rd )  can  align.  Addition¬ 
ally,  the  centers  of  the  vortices  must  be  initially  closer  than  3.3  Rd ,  or  else  the  two  vor¬ 
tices  merely  rotate  about  one  another.  The  value  of  Rd  for  the  Meddy  can  be  estimated 
as 


Rd  = 


N  H 

2/ 


(4.2) 


Assuming  a  layer  depth  H  of  650  m  and  a  background  stratification  of  2.4 
xlO-3  rad  s-1,  one  obtains  a  value  of  9  km,  which  is  the  same  as  the  radius  of  maximum 
velocity  R  max.  The  Cadiz  Meddy  therefore  exists  at  a  limit  of  possible  alignment.  The 
second  criterion  states  that  the  vortices  must  have  originated  within  30  km  of  each  other 
before  alignment  could  occur.  Thus  the  Meddy  could  have  obtained  its  two  cores  by 
alignment,  but  the  source  waters  of  the  upper  and  lower  Meddy  cores,  as  a  conservative 
estimate,  must  have  originated  within  30  km  of  one  another.  For  this  discussion,  we 
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will  assume  that  the  two  cores  formed  simultaneously. 

The  data  from  CTD  casts  during  our  experiment  throughout  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz 
were  searched  for  the  temperature  of  the  upper  and  lower  Meddy  core  isopycnals.  The 
results  are  plotted  in  Figure  4.2.  The  figure  shows  the  12  to  12.5  °C  waters  for  the  upper 
core  isopycnal  (light  shade)  and  the  11.9  to  12.4  °C  waters  for  the  lower  core  isopycnal 
(dark  shade).  The  two  regions  meet  at  the  mouth  of  a  canyon  south  of  Portugal,  and 
this  location  is  thus  selected  as  the  most  likely  formation  region. 

The  canyon  region  also  agrees  with  crudely  back-extrapolating  the  Meddy  position 
using  the  translation  speed  found  in  Section  3.1.  If  the  Meddy  had  maintained  the  same 
course  and  speed,  its  position  would  have  also  been  in  that  canyon  region  (Figure  4.2), 
30  days  prior  to  our  survey.  These  two  separate  determinations  of  the  formation  region 
support  the  selection  of  a  Meddy  formation  site  at  the  mouth  of  a  canyon  region  south 
of  Portugal.  This  location  is  interesting  not  only  because  of  the  abrupt  topography  of 
the  canyon,  but  because  the  isobaths  converge  there,  forcing  the  topography-following 
currents  to  likewise  converge. 

In  the  next  section,  characteristics  of  the  Meddy  and  the  Mediterranean  outflow  in 
the  formation  region  will  be  used  to  determine  which  generation  mechanisms  may  be 
responsible. 

4.3  Meddy  Generation  Mechanisms 

In  the  past  several  years,  six  different  mechanisms  for  the  generation  of  Meddies  have 
been  proposed.  They  include 

(i)  interaction  of  meanders  in  the  surface  Azores  current  and  the  mean  Mediter¬ 
ranean  salt  tongue  at  mid-depth  (Kase  &  Zenk,  1987;  Beckmann  &  Kase,  1989), 

(ii)  instability  of  the  northward  flowing  Mediterranean  outflow  along  the  western 
coast  of  Portugal  (Kase  et  al.,  1989), 

(iii)  geostrophic  adjustment  of  a  mixed  patch  (McWilliams,  1985  &  1988), 

(iv)  transport  intermittency  in  the  otherwise  stable  outflow  current  (Nof,  1991), 

(v)  separation  from  the  coast  of  a  boundary  current  whose  potential  vorticity  was 
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modified  by  boundary-layer  friction  (D’Asaro,  1988b),  and 

(vi)  instability  of  buoyancy-driven  coastal  currents  (e.g.,  Griffiths  &  Linden,  1981). 

Each  of  the  above  mechanisms  will  be  examined  and  evaluated.  The  Meddy  descrip¬ 
tion  in  Chapter  3,  providing  radius,  thickness,  energy,  and  vorticity  scales,  aids  in  the 
evaluation.  Additional  CTD  and  XCP  data  provide  similar  information  in  the  outflow. 

4.3.1  Meanders  in  the  Azores  Current 

Kase  &  Zenk  (1987)  and  Beckmann  &  Kase  (1989)  propose  that  Meddies  can  be 
formed  from  the  interaction  of  meanders  in  the  surface  Azores  current  and  the  mean 
Mediterranean  salt  tongue  at  mid-depth.  Eddies  shed  from  the  Azores  current  will  have 
a  surface  vorticity  signature  which  will  supposedly  decay  after  formation  due  to  intense 
stirring  near  the  surface.  The  mid-depth  Meddies  will  survive  and  enter  the  westward 
circulation  of  the  Canary  Current  and  North  Equatorial  Current  systems.  This 
hypothesis  is  supported  by  observations  of  satellite-tracked  surface  drifters  following 
an ticy clonic  paths  corresponding  to  Meddy  features  at  1 100  m.  The  features  were  visu¬ 
alized  by  a  coarse  CTD  survey  and  two  mooring  stations,  and  seemed  to  be  advecting 
around  a  larger  cyclonic  cell.  The  Meddies  generated  in  this  fashion  should  have  the 
T  -S  characteristics  of  the  mean  salt  tongue  at  the  generation  site,  near  36°  N  and  22° 
W.  However,  the  mean  salinity  at  1000  meters  in  that  region  is  only  35.8  psu,  which  is 
0.7  psu  lower  than  the  Cadiz  Meddy. 

Beckmann  &  Kase  (1989)  model  the  movement  and  dynamics  of  a  Meddy  formed 
from  the  instability  of  a  meandering  zonal  front,  representing  the  Azores  Current.  A  9- 
layer  quasigeostrophic  model  produces  a  Meddy  moving  to  the  south- southwest. 

Meddies  produced  by  this  mechanism  would  originate  far  to  the  southwest  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cadiz,  and  would  propagate  even  further  away.  Also,  the  maximum  salinity 
found  in  the  Meddy  core  through  this  mechanism  would  not  exceed  36.0  psu.  There¬ 
fore,  the  mechanism  of  Kase  &  Zenk  (1987)  is  not  consistent  with  the  Cadiz  Meddy. 
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4.3.2  Instability  of  northward  current  off  western  Portugal 

Kase  et  al.  (1989)  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  Meddies  are  generated  by  the 
instability  of  the  Mediterranean  outflow  after  it  has  turned  northward  at  Cape  St.  Vin¬ 
cent.  Kase  supports  this  idea  with  a  CTD  survey  which  shows  four  isolated  high  salin¬ 
ity  features  off  the  western  Portuguese  coast.  These  features  have  maxima  in  dynamic 
topography  at  1000  dbar  relative  to  3000  dbar  associated  with  them,  indicating  anticy- 
clonic  rotation.  Peak  azimuthal  velocities  ranged  from  0.05  to  0.12  m  s-1,  obtained 
from  geostrophy.  Numerical  modeling  of  a  meridional  jet,  representing  the  northward¬ 
traveling  outflow,  produces  both  cyclonic  and  anticyclonic  eddies.  However,  the 
cyclonic  eddies  produced  are  bounded  by  the  jet  and  coastline  and  do  not  survive,  leav¬ 
ing  only  the  anticyclonic  eddies.  The  modeled  eddies  have  a  barotropic  component  and 
a  surprisingly  strong  surface  signature  (7  cm  s-1).  Analysis  of  GEOSAT  altimetry 
(Stammer  et  al.,  1991)  supports  this  modeling  result,  and  shows  strong  correlations 
between  surface  topography  and  Meddy  positions. 

Although  this  mechanism  has  been  shown  to  produce  Meddies,  it  is  doubtful  that  it 
could  have  produced  the  Cadiz  Meddy.  Once  formed,  the  generated  Meddies  would 
tend  to  propagate  to  the  southwest,  to  the  region  between  the  Azores  and  Madeira  (Fig¬ 
ure  1.1).  To  return  to  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz,  the  Meddy  would  have  to  travel  around  or 
through  the  Horseshoe  Seamounts  and  the  Gettysburg  Bank.  Neither  is  probable,  and 
from  Section  4.1  we  already  have  a  likely  formation  site  within  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz. 

4.3.3  Geostrophic  adjustment 

The  classic  generation  mechanism  for  a  subsurface  anticyclonic  eddy  is  gravita¬ 
tional  collapse  and  geostrophic  adjustment  (McWilliams,  1985  &  1988).  Local  diapyc- 
nal  mixing  in  a  stratified  fluid  leads  to  a  neutrally  buoyant  region  of  weaker 
stratification.  Under  the  effect  of  gravity  coupled  with  ambient  stratification,  the  patch 
of  mixed  water  collapses.  Due  to  conservation  of  volume,  the  water  is  forced  radially 
outward.  The  Coriolis  force  turns  the  outward  flow  to  the  right  (in  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere),  creating  an  anticyclonic  circulation.  During  adjustment,  a  portion  of  the  initial 
energy  content  of  the  patch  is  radiated  away  in  the  form  of  inertial-gravity  waves.  After 
a  time  on  the  order  of/-1,  the  adjustment  process  is  complete,  and  the  initial  patch  is 
now  a  rotating  lens  in  hydrostatic  and  gradient-wind  balance. 
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The  typical  assumption  is  that  the  initial  patch  of  water  contains  available  potential 
energy  but  no  kinetic  energy.  Thus,  the  initial  relative  vorticity  in  the  mixed  region  is 
zero.  Under  these  conditions,  McWilliams  (1988)  developed  a  model  that  describes  the 
final,  equilibrium  state  of  a  patch  of  mixed  water  within  a  uniformly  stratified  back¬ 
ground.  The  model  depends  on  three  parameters:  the  amplitude  of  the  density  anomaly 
y,  the  initial  radial  scale  of  the  mixed  patch  r0m,  and  a  vertical  structure  parameter  (5. 
The  existence  of  the  Cadiz  Meddy  places  constraints  on  several  other  parameters:  the 
Rossby  number  defined  here  as  R  —  C,/f ,  the  thickness  ratio  h!H  (where  h  and  H  are 
the  thicknesses  of  the  resulting  eddy  and  source  waters,  respectively),  and  the  energy 
Burger  number  BE  which  is  the  ratio  of  the  horizontal  kinetic  energy  (KE)  and  the 
available  potential  energy  ( APE ). 

McWilliams  (1988)  examines  possible  outcomes  of  the  adjustment  process  by 
sampling  his  model  parameter  space.  The  only  combination  of  parameters  that  pro¬ 
duces  an  eddy  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  Cadiz  Meddy  is  given  in  Table  4.1.  The 
original  mixed  region  has  a  moderate  density  perturbation  amplitude,  a  Gaussian  den¬ 
sity  perturbation  profile,  and  a  large  aspect  ratio  (tall  and  thin).  A  value  of  BE  greater 
than  1  and  a  large  Rossby  number  are  obtained  for  the  adjusted  eddy.  Due  to 
McWilliams’s  (1985,  1988)  scaling,  an  R  of  0.5  denotes  the  onset  of  inertial  instability, 
while  in  this  paper  a  scaling  giving  a  value  of  -1  is  used.  However,  the  eddy  was 
reduced  to  only  39%  of  the  mixed  region’s  original  thickness,  where  z0s  is  the  final 
eddy  thickness  and  the  initial  thickness  is  1.  For  the  Cadiz  Meddy  thickness  of  600  m, 
this  requires  a  mixed  region  1500-m  thick.  Using  salinity  greater  than  36.1  psu  or  tem¬ 
perature  greater  than  12  °C  as  criteria,  the  thickness  of  the  outflow  did  not  exceed  700 
m  in  the  hypothesized  formation  region  during  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz  expedition,  nor  in  pre¬ 
vious  Mediterranean  outflow  surveys  (Madelain,  1970;  Ambar  &  Howe,  1979a;  Zenk  & 
Armi,  1990;  Ochoa  &  Bray,  1991). 


Table  4. 1  McWilliams’s  (1988)  Results  for  Cadiz-like  Eddy 

'to  r  P _ R _ zqs  be 

0.25  0.4  1.0  0.445  0.394  1.343 
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Although  the  entire  parameter  space  describing  the  characteristics  of  the  mixed 
region  was  not  sampled,  the  tendencies  of  the  resulting  adjusted  eddies  show  that  to 
achieve  large  Rossby  and  energy  Burger  numbers  the  mixed  region  must  undergo  a 
large  amount  of  compression,  allowing  the  original  APE  to  be  converted  into  KE. 
Therefore,  even  though  geostrophic  adjustment  may  play  a  part  in  the  generation  of  the 
Cadiz  Meddy,  a  more  important  constraint  is  that  the  source  waters  have  either  a 
significant  amount  of  negative  relative  vorticity  C,  or  kinetic  energy  KE . 

4.3.4  Transport  intermittency 

The  variable  transport  of  the  Mediterranean  outflow  from  tides  (Lacome  &  Richez, 
1982)  and  atmospheric  pressure  disturbances  (Griindlingh,  1981;  Candela  et  al.,  1989) 
is  well  documented.  Nof  (1991)  presents  a  generation  method  that  incorporates  this 
intermittency  of  the  outflow.  The  mean  boundary  current  is  assumed  to  be  dynamically 
stable,  but  pulses  in  the  net  transport  can  be  unstable.  Nof  separates  the  volume  of  the 
pulse  from  that  of  the  mean  current,  and  assumes  that,  in  any  adjustment  process,  con¬ 
servation  of  volume  (or  equivalently  mass),  potential  vorticity,  and  angular  momentum 
are  obeyed.  He  then  shows  a  consistent  outcome  of  the  adjusted  pulse  is  a  linear  series 
of  touching  eddies.  However,  he  does  not  state  why  or  where  the  eddies  form,  only  that 
the  end  condition  (the  eddies)  is  consistent  with  conservation  laws.  The  size  and  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  eddies  are  a  function  of  the  size  of  the  transport  pulse  and  the  Rossby  radius 
of  deformation  Rd,  while  the  number  of  eddies  (n )  is  assumed  a  priori .  The  eddies  are 
governed  by  cyclogeostrophy,  and  the  water  in  the  pulse  is  assumed  to  have  no  angular 
momentum  and  vorticity  other  than  planetary. 

The  only  scales  specified  are  the  half-length  and  depth  of  the  pulse  ( b  and  H 
respectively),  and  the  Rossby  radius  of  deformation  Rd  defined  by  Nof  as  (g  'H  f^lf . 
Assuming  the  parameter  e  =  (blRd)2«  1,  an  analytical  solution  is  developed  for  the 
half-width  of  the  pulse  (w)  and  the  radius  (r),  thickness  ( h ),  and  velocity  (v)  of  the 
resulting  eddies.  The  resulting  eddies  are  assumed  to  be  circular  with  the  thickness  fol¬ 
lowing  a  parabola,  with  a  maximum  in  the  center  and  zero  at  the  eddy  boundary.  This 
geometry  constrains  the  eddy  velocity  field  to  be  in  solid  body  rotation.  With  the  choice 
of  small  e,  the  eddies  are  shown  by  Nof  to  have  a  core  vorticity  of  -/.  Subsequent 
numerical  solutions  by  Nof  show  that  the  analytical  solutions  are  valid  even  as  s 
approaches  1.  The  solutions  in  dimensional  form  are 
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v(r)  = 

Hr)  = 

R(n)  = 
w(«)  = 


-f 

H  (R2-r2) 


SR. 


(43-4.6) 


(«2-l)* 


64  /?/( n  2  —  1  )2 


where  n  is  the  number  of  eddies  formed  from  the  pulse. 


Laboratory  experiments  were  carried  out  by  Nof  in  a  rotating  cylindrical  tank  filled 
with  saline  water.  Dyed,  fresher  water  was  introduced  at  the  surface,  and  formed  a  sur¬ 
face  boundary  current  flowing  anticyclonically  around  the  tank.  Two  experiments  were 
performed.  First,  the  injection  of  dyed  water  was  terminated,  and  the  current  quickly 
broke  up  into  a  linear  series  of  eddies  along  the  boundary.  Second,  the  injection  of 
dyed  water  was  allowed  to  continue.  Even  though  waves  along  the  boundary  current 
interface  appeared  in  the  second  experiment  (as  they  did  initially  in  the  first  before  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  injected  fluid),  no  eddies  formed.  All  other  aspects  of  the  two  experi¬ 
ments  were  identical.  Thus,  Nof  claims,  the  termination  of  the  inflow  creating  a  pulse 
of  fluid  was  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  eddies.  Nof’s  discussion  of  the  labora¬ 
tory  experiments  was  entirely  qualitative  however,  with  no  indication  of  the  eddy’s  vor- 
ticity,  its  thickness  with  respect  to  the  thickness  of  the  boundary  current,  or  the  radius  of 
the  eddy  with  respect  to  the  deformation  radius.  Equation  4.4  predicts  that,  for  an  eddy 
with  a  radius  on  the  order  of  the  deformation  radius,  the  final  thickness  would  only  be 
1/8  that  of  the  boundary  current,  which  is  in  contradiction  to  that  observed. 


Applying  Nof  s  generation  model  to  the  Mediterranean  outflow,  I  could  not  repro¬ 
duce  an  eddy  with  the  characteristics  of  the  Cadiz  Meddy.  I  first  assume  a  Meddy  with 
a  final  radius  R  of  9  km,  a  source  water  thickness  H  of  700  m,  and  an  Rd  as  defined  in 
(4.2)  of  9  km.  Solving  for  the  maximum  depth  of  the  Meddy  using  (4.4)  gives  h  =  87 
m.  Trying  another  approach,  I  estimate  the  length  2b  of  a  pulse  to  be  on  the  order  of  60 
km,  again  with  H  =  700  m  and  R  and  Rd  -  9  km.  The  above  combinations  result  in 
three  eddies  being  formed,  with  an  initial  width  2 w  of  1.4  km.  The  thickness  of  the 
eddies  remains  87  m.  The  half-width  of  the  outflow  during  the  Cadiz  experiment  was 
on  the  order  of  5  to  10  km.  Thus,  the  mechanism  of  Nof  (1991)  produces  a  Meddy  with 
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an  order  of  magnitude  error  in  both  the  final  Meddy  thickness  and  in  the  original 
outflow  width.  Some  of  this  difference  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  definition  of  Rd. 
However,  to  obtain  a  Meddy  with  a  thickness  on  the  order  of  the  initial  source  waters, 
the  final  radius  R  of  the  Meddy  must  be  almost  3  times  Rd.  The  Meddy  could  no 
longer  be  considered  a  submesoscale  feature.  As  in  the  McWilliams  (1988)  mechanism 
discussed  in  Section  4.6,  compression  of  the  initial  mixed  volume  is  much  greater  than 
is  observed.  This  compression  can  be  reduced  by  allowing  the  formation  waters  to  con¬ 
tain  negative  relative  vorticity. 

In  conclusion,  I  determine  that  the  generation  mechanism  of  Nof  (1991)  was  not 
the  cause  of  the  Cadiz  Meddy.  First,  and  most  importantly,  I  find  no  combination  of 
parameters  that  produces  an  eddy  consistent  with  observations.  Also,  with  the  source  of 
the  outflow  intermittency  presumably  near  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the  origin  of  the 
Cadiz  Meddy  over  100  km  downstream  indicates  that  the  mechanism  of  Nof  was  inhi¬ 
bited  until  the  canyon  region.  The  cause  of  this  inhibition  is  not  known,  but  might  be 
related  to  the  separation  of  the  outflow  from  the  bottom  once  the  outflow  reaches  its 
equilibrium  depth.  At  that  point,  any  constraints  that  bottom  boundary  layer  dynamics 
have  on  the  outflow  are  removed.  Finally,  Ambar  &  Howe  (1979a)  have  suggested  that 
some  of  the  observed  variability  in  the  outflow  is  not  transport  intermittency,  but 
instead  a  result  of  a  meandering  outflow. 

4.3.5  Boundary  torques 

In  the  previous  two  sections,  I’ve  shown  that  geostrophic  adjustment  of  a  mixed 
patch  cannot  produce  an  eddy  with  characteristics  consistent  with  those  of  the  Cadiz 
Meddy  unless  an  unreasonable  amount  of  isopycnal  compression  occurs.  Assuming 
that  the  potential  vorticity  is  conserved  during  the  formation  process  (refer  to  Section 
4.4),  then  negative  relative  vorticity  and/or  vertical  shear  is  required  in  the  outflow. 
D’Asaro  (1988b)  argues,  specifically  for  eddies  found  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  but  applica¬ 
ble  for  Meddies  as  well,  that  the  potential  vorticity  of  the  source  waters  can  be  reduced 
by  boundary  torques.  The  proposed  mechanism  allows  the  vorticity  in  the  Meddy  to  be 
created  by  boundary  layer  friction  as  the  Mediterranean  outflow  follows  topography. 
Meddies  would  spin  off  as  the  outflow  separates  from  the  coast  near  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
or  as  portions  of  the  outflow  separate  from  the  canyons  and  are  no  longer  confined  by 
bottom  or  side  topography  (Figure  4.3).  Due  to  the  flow  being  geostrophically  driven, 
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the  topographic  boundary  is  to  the  right  of  the  flow  and  the  frictional  torques  impart 
anticyclonic  vorticity.  This  vorticity,  governed  by  boundary-layer  effects  and  not  by 
geostrophy,  can  be  below  — / ,  thus  creating  a  vortex  with  negative  potential  vorticity 
Q .  The  eddy,  after  separating  from  topography,  then  undergoes  inertial  instability  and 
entrains  surrounding  waters  having  positive  Q  until  the  eddy  has  Q> 0.  This  would 
account  for  the  many  eddies,  particularly  in  the  Arctic,  with  £,  =  -/. 


D’Asaro  (1988b)  uses  a  one-dimensional  barotropic  expression  for  the  u- 
momentum  equation  to  motivate  a  discussion  of  frictional  torques  generating  vorticity. 
The  governing  equation  is 


du 

dt 


C 

H(y) 


u  u(y) 


(4.7) 


where  C  is  a  drag  coefficient,  H(y)  is  the  flow  depth,  and  u  is  the  magnitude  of  the 
laterally  averaged  flow  speed.  Solving  (4.7)  for  u  (t ),  we  obtain 

r 


u{t)  =  uQ  exp 


C  u 
H 


(4.8) 


where  uQ  is  the  initial  downstream  velocity.  Thus,  with  any  value  of  the  parameters, 
the  mean  velocity  will  decay  exponentially  in  time. 


To  study  the  creation  of  relative  vorticity,  the  curl  of  (4.7)  is  taken,  letting 
£  =  -  du  /dy,  such  that 


dC,  _  _  C  u  v  u  S 
dt  H  H 


(4.9) 


where  S  =  dH  /  dy  is  the  bottom  slope.  Solving  for  C,  while  imposing  zero  relative  vor¬ 
ticity  as  an  initial  condition  yields 


5(0  =  - 


u  S 
H 


1  -  exp 


(4.10) 


The  vorticity  arises  in  (4.10)  solely  from  shallower  waters  being  frictionally  slowed  at  a 
higher  rate  than  deeper  waters.  With  no  slope  and  no  boundary  friction,  there  would  be 
no  vorticity  generation.  Using  optimistic  values  of  the  parameters  (M0  =  lms-1, 
S  =  0.1,  C  =  0.01,  and  H  =  500  m  ),  a  simulation  of  the  Mediterranean  outflow  through 
the  Gulf  of  Cadiz  was  made.  A  value  of  500  m  is  used  for  H ,  using  the  thickness  of  the 
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outflow  rather  than  the  total  water  depth.  Figure  4.4  shows  the  time  evolution  of  u  and 
£,  as  well  as  the  distance  traveled  downstream.  The  above  equations  crudely  model  the 
effect  of  a  barotropic  outflow  along  a  sloping  bottom.  Vorticity  is  created  as  the  shal¬ 
low  waters  slow.  Then,  as  the  mean  flow  decreases,  the  vorticity  also  begins  to  dimin¬ 
ish.  Using  the  above  parameters,  after  1  day,  the  mean  velocity  has  decreased  to  0.45 
m  s-1,  the  outflow  has  traveled  60  km,  and  a  relative  vorticity  of  -0.6/  has  been  gen¬ 
erated.  This  value  of  vorticity  falls  short  of  that  found  in  the  Cadiz  Meddy  (  -0.85/  ), 
and  a  more  gradual  slope,  a  slower  mean  current,  and  a  thicker  outflow  all  contribute  to 
a  reduction  in  vorticity  magnitude. 

D’Asaro  (1988b)  references  the  current-meter  data  presented  by  Howe  (1984), 
showing  that  in  the  Mediterranean  outflow  lateral  shears  on  the  order  of  -/  exist. 
Howe  (1984)  describes  12-day  current  records  from  three  moorings  off  Cape  St  Vin- 
ceqt.  The  data  suggest  a  mean  current  of  0.5  m  s"1  at  1000  m  depth,  with  peak  veloci¬ 
ties  extending  8  to  14  km  offshore.  The  mooring  array  did  not  have  the  lateral  resolu¬ 
tion  necessary  to  describe  the  frictional  boundary  layer,  but,  by  assuming  zero  outflow 
velocity  along  the  shelf,  an  average  vorticity  would  be  -0.5  m  s"1  /  8  km  =  -0.73/ . 
One  standard  deviation  above  the  mean  velocity  was  0.65  m  s-1,  which  yields  a  vorti¬ 
city  of  -0.95 / .  Undoubtedly,  the  lateral  boundary  layer  profile  is  such  that  actual  vorti- 
cities  are  more  negative  than  — /,  but  the  laterally  averaged  vorticity  determines  the 
core  vorticity  in  the  D’Asaro  (1988b)  mechanism. 

Data  gathered  in  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz  cruise  from  three  XCP  probes,  dropped  (by 
coincidence)  exactly  where  Howe  (1984)  had  his  current  moorings,  show  little  evidence 
of  such  a  strong  flow.  Using  the  salinity  minimum  as  a  layer-of-no-motion,  which  is 
consistent  with  Howe’s  (1984)  data,  we  obtained  peak  velocities  of  0.20  m  s-1,  or  two 
standard  deviations  below  Howe’s  mean.  This  is  not  to  say  that  30  days  earlier,  when 
the  Cadiz  Meddy  was  hypothesized  to  have  formed,  the  outflow  was  not  much  stronger. 

An  additional  unknown  is  the  characteristic  of  a  baroclinic  eddy  with  a  core  vorti¬ 
city  below  -/ .  D’Asaro’s  mechanism  requires  that  inertially  unstable  eddies  restabilize 
by  entraining  waters  of  lower  angular  momentum,  and  that  this  process  occurs  gently 
enough  that  the  eddy  does  not  split  apart.  There  is  no  strong  evidence  for  this.  But, 
with  the  Cadiz  Meddy’s  core  vorticity  near  —0.85/ ,  perhaps  a  restabilization  was  not 
required.  Also,  there  is  evidence  (MacCready  &  Rhines,  1992)  that,  for  stratified  flows 
along  sloping  bottoms,  an  arrested  Ekman  layer  might  exist.  This  Ekman  layer  would 
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maintain  a  no-slip  bottom  condition  by  means  of  a  thermal  wind  balance.  Thus,  the 
boundary  current  would  obey  instability  limits  imposed  by  the  geostrophic  shear  and 
might  not  be  able  to  support  relative  vorticities  below  -/ . 

In  summary,  the  maximum  velocity  in  the  outflow  during  the  Cadiz  expedition  was 
not  large  enough  to  produce  the  relative  vorticity  of  the  Meddy,  although  the  outflow 
velocity  at  the  time  of  formation  is  unknown.  Also,  solutions  to  the  barotropic  vorticity 
equation  (4.10)  do  not  produce  the  relative  vorticity  of  the  Meddy,  even  when  very 
favorable  parameters  are  used.  However,  the  formation  area  is  the  region  where  the 
outflow  separates  from  topography,  and  any  lateral  shear  in  the  outflow  will  contribute 
to  the  Meddy  vorticity.  In  conclusion,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Cadiz  Meddy  was 
generated  primarily  by  means  of  the  D’Asaro  (1988b)  mechanism. 

4.3.6  Instability  of  a  coastal  current 

Griffiths  &  Linden  (1981)  (hereafter  GL81)  observed  instability  of  buoyancy- 
driven  coastal  currents  in  a  laboratory  setting.  Their  motivation  was  not  the  study  of 
Meddy  formation,  but  a  general  understanding  of  boundary  current  stability. 

The  experiments  of  GL81  were  in  a  rotating  cylindrical  tank  containing  dense 
saline  waters.  A  cylinder  of  smaller  radius  was  aligned  with  the  axis  of  rotation,  and 
acted  as  the  coastal  boundary.  Dyed,  less  dense  water  was  introduced  at  the  coastal 
boundary.  The  lighter  water  tended  to  flow  outward,  and  to  the  right  under  the 
influence  of  Coriolis,  to  form  a  steady  boundary  current.  However,  regardless  of  the 
flow  conditions,  wave-like  disturbances  appeared  on  the  interface  of  the  two  fluids  and 
grew  to  increasingly  large  amplitude  (Figure  4.5). 

The  laboratory  experiments  of  GL81  share  several  characteristics  with  observa¬ 
tions  in  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz.  In  the  laboratory  experiment,  the  boundary  current 
instability  manifested  itself  as  a  wave-like  form.  The  crests  of  the  wave  consisted  of 
anti-cyclonic  vorticity  and  contained  the  dyed  water  of  the  boundary  current.  The 
troughs  consisted  of  cyclonic  vorticity  and  contained  mostly  undyed,  ambient  water, 
but  had  entrained  filaments  of  the  dyed  waters.  For  low  azimuthal  mode  disturbances, 
the  cyclone- anti  cyclone  pairs  would  move  radially  away  from  the  boundary  into  the 
interior.  A  similar  feature  is  seen  in  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz  when  we  examine  the  structure 
of  isopycnals.  The  isopycnal  with  the  maximum  upward  displacement  above  the 
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Meddy  was  32.10  cl5  while  the  isopycnal  of  maximum  depression  below  the  Meddy 
was  32.30  The  depths  of  these  two  isopycnal  surfaces  throughout  the  Gulf  are 
displayed  in  Figure  4.6.  In  both  views,  the  lightest  of  the  four  gray  scales  is  the  shal¬ 
lowest  depth,  the  darkest  is  the  most  depressed.  The  contour  interval  is  25  dbars  in  4.6a, 
and  50  dbars  in  4.6b.  The  Meddy  is  indicated  by  a  shallow  upper  isopycnal  over  a 
deeper  lower  isopycnal.  However,  to  the  east  of  the  Meddy  there  is  a  feature  that  has 
deep  upper  isopycnals  over  shallow  lower  isopycnals,  which  suggests  an  isolated 
cyclonic  feature.  This  cyclonic  feature  does  not  have  the  strong  temperature  or  salinity 
characteristics  of  the  Mediterranean  outflow.  The  Meddy  and  the  cyclonic  feature  are 
aligned  so  that  they  pair  to  self-advect  away  from  the  boundary.  Since  only  one  coarse 
survey  of  the  cyclone  was  made,  the  relative  motion  of  the  two  eddies  could  not  be 
determined. 

The  results  of  GL81  also  quantify  the  wavelength  of  the  unstable  wave  on  the 
boundary  current,  showing  the  wavelength  to  be  on  the  order  of  twice  the  boundary 
current  width.  This  result  seemed  to  be  independent  of  the  thickness  of  the  current,  the 
water  depth,  or  the  density  perturbation  of  the  current.  The  width  of  the  Mediterranean 
outflow  in  the  formation  region  is  between  10  and  20  km.  Since  one  cyclonic  eddy  and 
one  anticyclonic  eddy  comprise  one  wavelength,  the  expected  resulting  Meddy  radius  is 
half  the  current  width,  or  about  5  to  10  km.  The  above  agreements  suggest  that  baro- 
clinic  instability  might  play  an  important  role  in  Meddy  formation. 

4.3.7  Discussion 

By  insisting  that  the  Cadiz  Meddy  formed  both  of  its  cores  simultaneously  without 
entraining  ambient  waters  from  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz,  the  formation  site  was  chosen  to  be 
near  the  canyon  regions  on  the  continental  slope  south  of  Portugal. 

Of  the  six  generation  mechanisms  found  in  the  literature,  two  were  eliminated  for 
geographic  reasons:  the  interaction  of  the  surface  Azores  current  and  the  mean  Mediter¬ 
ranean  salt  tongue  at  mid-depth  (Kase  &  Zenk,  1987;  Beckmann  &  Kase,  1989),  and 
the  instability  of  the  Mediterranean  outflow  after  turning  northward  at  Cape  St.  Vincent 
(Kase  et  al.,  1989).  Two  others  were  eliminated  because  of  the  unreasonable  amount  of 
water  column  compression  needed  to  generate  the  observed  relative  vorticity:  geos- 
trophic  adjustment  of  a  mixed  patch  (McWilliams,  1985  &  1988),  and  transport 
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intermittency  in  the  otherwise  stable  outflow  current  (Nof,  1991). 


The  remaining  two  mechanisms,  baroclinic  instability  of  buoyancy-driven  coastal 
currents  (Griffiths  &  Linden,  1981)  and  boundary  layer  friction  modifying  potential 
vorticity  of  the  outflow  (D’Asaro,  1988b),  cannot  be  eliminated  or  verified  so  easily. 
The  first  requires  that  the  boundary  current  contain  vertical  shear,  while  the  second 
requires  lateral  shear.  Unfortunately,  the  data  spacing  in  the  boundary  current  from  the 
Cadiz  Cruise  is  such  that  we  are  unable  to  adequately  resolve  the  lateral  shear.  A  gross 
estimate  is  the  maximum  velocity  divided  by  the  distance  from  land,  with  the  along¬ 
shore  velocity  assumed  to  be  zero.  More  lateral  resolution  in  the  outflow  is  required  to 
show  a  necessary  condition  exists  for  barotropic  instability,  which  is  that  the  gradient  of 
absolute  vorticity  must  vanish  within  the  boundary  current,  or 


d_ 

dy 


(4.11) 


somewhere  (Holton,  1979).  For  an /-plane  approximation,  where  the  gradients  of/ 
are  negligible,  the  necessary  condition  reduces  to  the  Rayleigh  inflection-point  theorem 
(e.g.,  Drazin  and  Reid,  1981)  which  states  that  a  necessary  condition  for  instability  is 
that  the  velocity  should  have  an  inflection  point,  or 


(4.12) 


If  one  assumes  a  reasonable  lateral  velocity  profile  (e.g.,  Figure  4.3),  an  inflection  point 
will  occur  somewhere  to  the  seaward  side  of  the  velocity  maximum.  However,  even  in 
controlled  laboratory  experiments,  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  velocity  and  density 
(and  thus  the  potential  vorticity)  structure  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  allow  direct 
application  of  the  necessary  conditions  for  baroclinic  or  barotropic  instability  (Griffiths 
&  Linden,  1981). 


In  summary,  I  am  left  with  two  alternatives,  (i)  Baroclinic  instability  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  outflow,  although  not  verified,  is  likely  to  occur.  The  scales  of  the  instability 
and  the  scales  of  the  resulting  Meddy  are  in  close  agreement.  A  companion  cyclonic 
feature  containing  lesser  amounts  of  the  source  waters  is  predicted  and  observed.  Yet, 
the  relationship  between  the  strength  of  the  current  and  the  resulting  vorticity  of  the 
Meddy  is  not  understood,  (ii)  Generation  of  relative  vorticity  through  boundary  friction 
can  provide  a  mechanism  to  explain  the  vorticity  of  the  Meddy.  The  lateral  shear 
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required  to  form  a  Meddy  having  the  observed  vorticity  has  occurred  in  the  past,  but 
was  not  present  during  the  Cadiz  Cruise.  However,  in  the  region  where  the  Meddy  is 
thought  to  have  been  formed,  the  convergence  of  bathymetry  and  the  appearance  of  a 
canyon  act  as  a  break  from  topography,  which  is  suggested  for  eddy  formation. 

In  conclusion,  the  velocity  structure  of  the  boundary  current  cannot  be  ignored 
when  considering  Meddy  formation,  and  the  most  likely  mechanism  is  baroclinic 
instability,  augmented  by  lateral  boundary  shear.  Regardless  of  the  generation  mechan¬ 
ism,  the  potential  vorticity  Q  of  the  source  waters  and  of  the  Meddy  must  be  the  same. 
The  only  changes  possible  to  Q  occur  through  diffusive  or  frictional  processes.  Neither 
is  a  fundamental  aspect  of  baroclinic  instability.  The  very  low  potential  vorticity  found 
in  the  Meddy  must  therefore  also  exist  in  the  Mediterranean  outflow.  How  the  outflow 
obtains  its  anomalous  Q  and  the  creation  of  a  Meddy  from  that  anomaly  will  be  the 
focus  of  the  remainder  of  this  chapter. 

4.4  Potential  Vorticity  in  the  Mediterranean  Outflow 

As  stated  above,  only  mixing  and  frictional  processes  modify  the  Q  of  a  water  par¬ 
cel,  while  hydrodynamic  instabilities  do  not.  The  analysis  of  the  Cadiz  Experiment 
data  in  the  Mediterranean  outflow  by  Baringer  (1991)  suggests  that  the  highest  total 
stress,  nearly  5  Pa,  occurs  on  the  first  25  km  of  the  outflow.  This  is  also  the  region  of 
highest  dissipation  (Lueck,  1991).  The  stress  decreases  to  1  Pa  for  the  next  75  km,  and 
perhaps  to  0.5  Pa  thereafter  (Baringer,  personal  communication,  1992).  I  hypothesize 
that  most  of  the  Q  modification  of  the  outflow  by  bottom  friction  also  occurs  at  that 
same  high  stress  location.  The  values  of  Q  continue  to  change  downstream  by  entrain¬ 
ment,  but  the  flux  of  Q  along  the  Mediterranean  outflow  remains  constant.  Thus,  the  Q 
anomaly  of  the  Cadiz  Meddy  may  be  determined  far  upstream. 

The  above  process  is  somewhat  analogous  to  two-dimensional  flow  over  a  flat 
plate,  shown  in  Figure  4.7.  Here,  all  the  vorticity  in  the  boundary  layer  is  generated  at 
the  leading  edge  (e.g.,  Morton,  1984),  which  is  presumably  a  high  dissipation  region. 
Thereafter,  the  vorticity  is  advected  downstream  and  experiences  vertical  diffusion, 
forming  a  boundary  layer  of  increasing  thickness.  The  vorticity  (or  Q  anomaly  in  this 
analogy)  of  any  parcel  thus  decreases  downstream,  but  the  area  integral  of  vorticity  (the 
circulation)  in  the  boundary  layer  remains  constant.  To  support  this  claim,  the  change 
in  Q  along  the  outflow  will  be  examined. 
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4.4.1  An  expression  for  potential  vorticity  in  the  outflow 


The  potential  vorticity  Q  of  the  Meddy  was  discussed  in  Section  3.9.  Here,  the  Q 
of  the  outflow  will  be  examined.  The  derivation  will  follow  that  of  Section  3.9,  but 
with  slight  modifications.  Again,  starting  with  Ertel’s  vorticity, 

Q  =  -</k  +£)•  (4.13) 

The  conservation  of  Q  assumes  that  p  is  a  conserved  quantity,  that  is,  dpldt  =  0,  and 
that  any  frictional  or  viscous  forces  are  negligible.  Since  the  potential  vorticity  Q  is  not 
modified  by  either  baroclinic,  barotropic,  or  ageostrophic  instabilities  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  outflow,  the  Q  anomaly  that  exists  in  the  Meddy  must  also  exist  in  the  outflow. 


Expanding  (4.13)  while  noting  that  i)  the  horizontal  gradients  of  vertical  velocity 
are  much  smaller  than  vertical  gradients  of  horizontal  velocity, 

(  I  I  ,  I  — ^  I  «  I  I  ,  I  I  ),  ii)  the  downstream  gradient  of  lateral  velo- 
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city  is  much  smaller  than  the  lateral  gradient  of  downstream  velocity 
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the  lateral  gradient  of  density  (  I  I  «  I  I  ) ,  then 
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(4.15) 


where  the  vertical  component  of  vorticity  £  =  -Bu/By .  Now,  let 

p  =  p  ( z  )  +  p'(  x ,  y ,  z  ) 

where  p  is  the  mean  vertical  structure  of  density  and  p'  is  the  density  anomaly  from  the 
Mediterranean  outflow.  Next,  assume  the  outflow  is  in  thermal  wind  balance,  so  that 

_L  dp'  _  f_  Bu_ 

P  By  g  Bz 

Using  (4.16),  the  expression  (4.14)  for  Q  becomes 


(4.16) 
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where  N  is  the  mean  stratification,  N'  is  the  stratification  anomaly,  and  Sf  is  defined  as 


s,2  = 


du 

dz 
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Equation  (4.17)  can  be  simplified  in  terms  of  nondimensional  parameters,  so 


a  =  ^ 
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N'2 

(1  +  f  )(1  +  2—)  - 

f  N2  N2 
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(4.19) 


Defining  the  Rossby  number  R0  as  £//  ,  the  gradient  Richardson  number  as 
N2  /  S2  ,  and  the  normalized  buoyancy  gradient  anomaly  G  as  N  '2  /  N2  ,  then 


Q 


=  [( 1  +  Ra  )  ( 1  +  G  )  -  V 

8  L  J 
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or 


2  =  m 
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2  r 


1  +  ( R0  +  G  +  R0  G  —  Ri  ^ ) 


(Kunze,  personal  communication,  1991;  Kunze  and  Sanford,  1992).  As  was  shown  in 
Chapter  3,  a  potential  vorticity  modifying  term  X  and  a  potential  vorticity  anomaly  Q ' 
can  be  defined,  such  as 


Q  =  Q 


1  +  X 


=  Q  +  Q' 


where  the  ambient  potential  vorticity  is  again 


Q  = 


IK 


(4.21) 


(4.22) 


the  modifying  term  is 


X  =  R0  +  G  +  R0G  -  Rrl 


(4.23) 


and  the  potential  vorticity  anomaly  is 

Q'  =  QX  (4.24) 

As  in  the  Meddy,  the  ambient  potential  vorticity  Q  in  the  outflow  is  modified  by  X ,  a 
sum  of  nondimensional  terms.  The  rotational  inhibiter  of  the  twisting  term  R  ~l  that 
appeared  in  the  derivation  of  Q  for  the  Meddy  does  not  appear  here.  Remember  that 
the  Q  anomaly  in  the  center  of  the  Meddy  was  dominated  by  the  R0  term  (Figures 
3.15a,  3.19)  and  the  G  term  (Figures  3.10,  3.18b).  The  components  ofX  are  computed 
for  two  data  sections  of  the  Cadiz  Cruise.  Line  04  is  in  the  formation  region  of  the 
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Meddy,  while  Line  F  is  halfway  between  the  Meddy  formation  region  and  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar  (refer  to  Figures  2.2  and  2.10). 

4 .4 .2  Determination  of  G 

The  vertical  profile  of  the  ambient  stratification  N2  was  computed  by  averaging 
over  estimates  of  TV2  obtained  from  nine  CTD  casts  in  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz.  Only  those 
casts  that  showed  no  visible  signature  of  the  Mediterranean  outflow  or  of  the  Meddy 
were  used.  From  these  casts,  the  vertical  gradient  of  was  computed  by  derivatives  of 
smoothing  spline  fits.  The  smoothing  spline  acts  as  a  Butterworth  low-pass  filter,  and 
the  3-dB  point  of  the  filter  was  chosen  as  100  m.  The  100-m  vertical  scale  was  subjec¬ 
tively  chosen  as  representative  of  the  scale  of  vertical  density  gradients  in  the  Meddy 
and  of  the  outflow  within  the  formation  region.  Smaller  vertical  scales  emphasize  per¬ 
turbations  in  the  flow,  while  larger  scales  obscure  the  signal  of  the  feature  we  wish  to 
examine. 

The  individual  vertical  profiles  of  N 2  were  interpolated  onto  a  grid  of  monotoni- 
cally  increasing  alf  with  an  increment  of  0.001  a1.  The  TV  2  profiles  were  then  averaged 

—  r\ 

on  potential  density  surfaces  to  form  an  estimate  of  N  .  The  average  profile  from  -600 
to  -1700  m  generally  resembles  the  Garrett-Munk  (GM81)  model  of  vertical 
stratification  N(z  )  =  5.2  x  10"3  exp( z/1300 )  (Munk,  1981).  The  root-mean  square 
variation  of  the  individual  N2  estimates  is  about  1  x  10-6  ( rad  s-1  )2  down  to  -1200, 
decreasing  to  2  x  10~7  ( rad  s'1  )2  at  -1700  m  depth,  while  the  variation  in  depth  of  the 
isopycnals  is  about  10  m  down  to  -1200  m,  increasing  to  30  m  at  -1700  m  depth.  The 
variation  in  isopycnal  displacement  above  -1200  m  is  similar  to  that  predicted  by  the 
GM81  internal  wave  model.  The  variation  below  that  depth  is  presumed  to  be  caused 
by  increased  levels  of  internal  wave  energy,  or  by  Mediterranean  outflow  finestructure 
which  has  been  advected  into  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz. 

At  each  CTD  location  along  lines  F  and  04,  profiles  of  normalized  buoyancy  gra¬ 
dient  anomaly  G  were  computed  by  (N2  —  N2 )  / N2.  The  vertical  scale  used  for  the 
spline  fits  for  TV2  was  100  m  along  Line  04.  However,  along  Line  F  the  outflow  is  still  a 
bottom  boundary  current,  and  the  vertical  scale  was  reduced  to  30  m.  Figure  4.8  shows 
the  distribution  of  G  along  Lines  F  and  04  superimposed  upon  contours  of  salinity. 
Note  that  in  this  figure,  and  those  to  follow,  the  scales  used  for  Line  F  and  Line  04 
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differ.  Above  the  boundary  current  in  Line  F,  very  large  values  of  G  occur  because  the 
isopycnals  are  compressed.  In  the  well  mixed  outflow,  the  minimum  values  possible  for 
G  are  found  (—1).  Along  Line  04,  the  outflow  again  has  low  values  of  G.  In  the  region 
below  the  salinity  maximum  in  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz  (=-1200  m),  large  variations  of  G, 
both  positive  and  negative,  occur.  The  source  of  these  variations  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  large  isopycnal  depth  variations  discussed  above. 

4.4.3  Determination  ofRf1 

Vertical  profiles  of  R  ~l  were  constructed  by  combining  data  from  concurrent 
(within  1  hour  and  1  km)  XCP  profiles  and  CTD  casts,  as  well  as  the  N 2  estimate  deter- 
mined  in  the  previous  section.  The  data  from  XCPs  provide  direct  estimates  of  Sz  as  a 
function  of  depth.  Again,  the  vertical  gradients  were  computed  by  smoothing  spline  fits 
of  velocity  (for  522),  with  vertical  smoothing  scales  of  100  and  30  m  for  Lines  04  and  F, 
respectively.  The  CTD  cast  provided  an  estimate  of  al  with  depth,  which  was  then 
associated  with  the  Sz  at  the  same  depth.  The  value  of  N2  at  that  density  surface  was 
then  used  in  determining  Rf1. 

Figure  4.9  shows  the  distribution  of  Rfl  along  Lines  F  and  04  superimposed  upon 
contours  of  salinity.  At  Line  F,  R far  exceeding  1  exists  above  and  within  the  high 
salinity  core  of  the  outflow.  When  Rf~l  exceeds  4,  Kelvin-Helmholtz  instability  and 
turbulence  production  can  occur,  resulting  in  localized  mixing  and  further  reduction  in 
G .  Again,  high  values  of  Rf1  occur  in  the  outflow  at  Line  04,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in 
the  Gulf  of  Cadiz  below  the  salinity  maximum. 

4.4.4  Determination  of  R0 

The  independent  determination  of  lateral  shear  needed  to  determine  R0  suffers 
from  the  XCP  being  a  relative  velocity  profiler  and  the  need  to  have  two  estimates  of 
velocity  at  each  depth  increment.  The  calculation  of  lateral  shear  can  be  subdivided 
into  two  separate  components.  The  first,  determining  the  lateral  shear  between  two 
adjacent  XCP  velocity  profiles  along  a  section,  requires  that  the  two  velocity  profiles 
(hereby  denoted  as  a  "profile  pair")  be  known  to  within  the  same  constant.  Thus  the 
velocities  do  not  need  to  be  absolute,  just  referenced  consistently.  Referencing  the 
XCPs  to  the  salinity  minimum  (Ambar  &  Howe,  1979b)  discussed  in  Appendix  A  is 
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used  here,  since  absolute  velocities  are  not  required.  An  application  of  this  method  to 
idealized  velocity  profiles  typical  of  the  Mediterranean  outflow  is  presented  in  Figure 
4.10.  Several  interesting  results  are  obtained  through  this  example.  First,  there  is  a 
region  where  the  vorticity  could  not  be  computed,  because  only  one  of  the  two  profiles 
extends  to  that  depth.  Secondly,  the  relative  vorticity  is  not  everywhere  negative,  but 
exists  in  a  positive  sense  as  well.  The  structure  of  the  vertical  profile  of  vorticity 
depends  on  the  vertical  structure  of  the  velocity  profile  pair,  the  bottom  slope,  and  the 
lateral  separation  of  the  pair. 

The  second  component  in  the  determination  of  lateral  shear,  that  of  finding  the 
shear  between  the  first  velocity  profile  and  land,  or,  if  the  bottom  is  sloping,  between 
the  lower  portion  of  any  profile  and  topography,  requires  an  absolute  velocity.  The 
assumption  here  is  that,  with  a  no-slip  boundary,  the  water  velocity  at  the  boundary  is 
zero,  thus  known  in  an  absolute  sense.  The  determination  of  an  absolute  velocity  from 
XCP  data  was  not  entirely  successful,  as  discussed  in  Appendix  A.  An  alternative  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  lateral  shear  can  be  made,  however,  if  the  bottom  depth  is  smoothly  sloping 
and  there  is  a  well-defined  bottom  boundary  layer  in  the  outflow.  The  lateral  shear  can 
then  be  estimated  by  the  product  of  the  bottom  slope  and  the  vertical  shear  of  the  down¬ 
stream  component  of  velocity  (Figure  4.10).  Thus  a  velocity  shear  in  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz 
of  -0.30  m  s"1  over  the  bottom  70  m  along  a  slope  of  1:50  gives  a  lateral  shear  of  -8.6 
x  10-5  rad  s-1,  or  nearly  -/ .  In  fact,  the  typical  vertical  scale  of  the  bottom  boundary 
layer,  where  negative  R0  would  be  found,  is  on  the  order  of  20  m.  Using  the  above  bot¬ 
tom  shear  method,  an  R0  of  nearly  -3.5/  might  arise. 

Figure  4.11  shows  values  of  R0  along  section  F  and  04,  derived  from  the  pro¬ 
cedures  discussed  above,  superimposed  upon  contours  of  salinity.  A  smoothing  spline, 
as  was  used  in  the  previous  section  for  was  used  in  processing  the  velocity 
profiles.  Only  the  component  of  velocity  normal  to  the  line  connecting  the  profile  pair 
was  used.  Above  the  outflow  in  Line  F,  R0  near  and  exceeding  1  is  found.  Within  the 
bottom  boundary  layer,  negative  values  of  R0  occur,  but  over  a  very  small  (=  20  m) 
vertical  extent.  Thus,  regions  of  positive  R0  dominate  the  Line  F  section  plot.  No  large 
lateral  shears  of  any  sign  are  found  along  Line  04,  except  within  the  shoreward  side  of 
the  outflow,  where  R0  ~  -0.25. 


4.4.5  Determination  of  Q 


The  nondimensional  potential  vorticity  factor  X  for  Lines  F  and  04  is  shown  in 
Figure  4.12.  The  structure  of  X  along  Line  F  is  dominated  by  high  vertical  wavenumber 
features,  altematingly  dominated  by  positive  X  from  high  values  of  G  and  negative  X 
from  high  Rf1.  Some  of  this  variability  is  due  to  the  small  vertical  scale  of  the 
outflow,  coupled  with  the  problems  inherent  in  combining  data  from  different  instru¬ 
ment  systems  (the  XCP  and  the  CTD)  and  from  slightly  different  times  and  locations. 
A  contour  plot  of  Q  for  Line  04  is  given  in  Figure  4.13,  where  the  values  of  Q  were 
smoothed  in  the  vertical.  (The  Q  field  along  Line  F,  even  when  smoothed,  did  not  lend 
itself  to  contouring.)  Two  important  results  from  Figure  4.13  are  i)  the  potential  vorti¬ 
city  in  the  outflow  near  the  formation  region  is  similar  to  that  found  in  the  Meddy,  and 
ii)  the  potential  vorticity  anomaly  in  the  outflow  is  dominated  by  vortex  stretching  (the 
G  component)  and  vertical  shear  Remember,  vortex  stretching  and  the  lateral 

shear  (the  R0  component)  were  dominant  in  the  Meddy.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  only  three  XCP  profiles  were  used  in  determining  the  Q  near  the  coast  in  line  04, 
while  28  profiles  were  used  in  the  Meddy.  Also,  the  Meddy  was  surveyed  about  a 
month  after  formation,  and  Line  04  was  surveyed  12  days  before  Line  F.  With  the 
known  intermittency  of  the  Mediterranean  outflow,  I  am  primarily  looking  for  qualita¬ 
tive  agreement  between  the  Meddy  and  the  outflow. 


4.4.6  Determination  of  the  flux  of  Q 

If  no  production  or  dissipation  of  Q  occurs  between  Lines  F  and  04,  then  the  flux 
of  Q  through  Line  F  should  be  equal  to  the  flux  through  Line  04.  Here,  I  will  examine 
the  flux  of  the  potential  vorticity  factor  X .  This  term  is  chosen  since  it  is  of  order  one 
and  the  background  levels  are  near  zero,  whereas  Q  itself  can  be  an  order  of  magnitude 
below  the  background  levels.  Thus,  errors  in  defining  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the 
outflow  that  might  cause  an  inclusion  of  ambient  waters  containing  no  anomalous 
potential  vorticity  will  not  degrade  the  estimate  of  the  flux.  The  flux  is  here  defined  as 


Flux 


J  u  •  n  X  dA 

A 


(4.25) 


where  ii  is  the  horizontal  velocity  vector,  n  is  the  unit  normal  to  the  data  line  (either  F 
or  04),  and  A  is  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  outflow.  The  flux  is  a  signed  quantity, 
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where  a  positive  flux  here  results  from  a  negative  anomaly  multiplied  by  a  negative 
(westward)  velocity. 

Possible  errors  in  the  flux  estimate  arise  from  i)  the  errors  in  the  potential  vorticity 
factor  X ,  ii)  errors  in  the  velocity  reference,  iii)  errors  in  the  definition  of  the  cross- 
sectional  area,  and  iv)  lack  of  lateral  resolution.  The  velocity  required  here  is  the  abso¬ 
lute  velocity,  and  I  will  approximate  the  absolute  velocity  by  using  the  salinity 
minimum  as  a  layer-of-no-motion.  The  cross-sectional  area  A  was  defined  subjectively 
as  having  "outward"  (westward)  flow  and  having  salinity  properties  consistent  with  the 
outflow.  The  mass  transport  through  Lines  F  and  04  was  also  computed,  as  a  crude  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  validity  of  the  XCP  referencing  method.  The  Line  F  transport  was  1.4  Sv, 
while  the  Line  04  transport  was  3.1  Sv.  These  estimates  are  consistent  with  historical 
estimates  that  use  hydrographic  sections  as  well  as  mooring  data  (Griindlingh,  1981; 
Ambar  &  Howe,  1979b;  Zenk,  1975b),  and  suggest  that  the  velocity  referencing  may 
not  be  a  major  source  of  error. 

The  estimate  of  X  flux  through  Line  F  was  4.4  Sv  (X  is  dimensionless)  while  the 
flux  through  Line  04  was  1.0  Sv.  Thus,  although  there  was  a  factor  of  two  increase  in 
mass  transport  from  Line  F  to  04,  there  was  a  factor  of  4.4  decrease  in  the  flux  of  X . 
This  large  downstream  change  in  X  flux  is  surprising,  given  my  initial  hypothesis  that 
the  potential  vorticity  is  modified  far  upstream  and  thereafter  the  flux  remains  constant. 
The  flux  change  might  be  due  in  part  to  the  temporal  variability  of  the  outflow  and  the 
time  lag  in  the  measurements.  One  reason  for  the  flux  difference  is  certainly  the  error 
in  computing  X  at  Line  F.  An  error  bound  on  X  flux  was  obtained  by  "reasonably" 
varying  parameters  such  as  the  vertical  scale  of  the  smoothing  and  the  velocity 
referencing  method.  The  X  flux  at  Line  4  changed  by  ±  0.2  Sv,  while  at  Line  F  the 
variation  was  ±2.5  Sv.  Finally,  modification  in  the  X  flux  might  have  occurred  along 
the  path  of  the  outflow.  This  modification  will  be  examined  in  the  next  section. 

4.4.7  Viscous  modification  ofX  in  the  outflow 

Following  Pedlosky  (1979),  the  time  rate-of-change  of  potential  vorticity  is  given 


by 


dQ 
d  t 


(4.26) 
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where  k  is  the  eddy  diffusion  of  momentum,  and  will  be  used  here  instead  of  kinematic 
viscosity.  Assuming  here,  as  in  Section  4.1,  that  the  velocity  is  only  in  the  downstream 
( u )  direction,  and  that  u  and  p  vary  only  in  y  and  z ,  we  then  have 


d Q  =  _J_ 

dr  p  dy 


+ 


lie. 

p  dz 


(4.27) 


where  %  and  kv  are  the  horizontal  and  vertical  eddy  diffusivities  of  momentum, 
respectively.  Letting  du  /dz  =  Sz  and  -du  /  dy  =  £,  and  with  the  curvature  in  z 
much  greater  than  that  in  y ,  the  above  simplifies  to 


d Q  _  d2  c  _  S?_  r 

dr  p  dy  dz 2  z  p  dz  dz2 

Defining  N  as  before,  using  the  thermal  wind  relation,  and  rearranging. 


dQ  =  ZJVl  N2  d2  £ 
dr  ^  [  VA2  5z2  / 


(4.28) 


(4.29) 


Letting  the  outflow  remain  in  steady  state,  and  realizing  that  the  ambient  potential  vorti- 
city  is  a  constant,  we  then  have 


u 


dX 

dx 


dz 


Is* 


(4.30) 


From  the  sections  above,  we  found  that  the  vertical  variation  in  R ,-1  was  greater  than 
that  of  R0,  and,  assuming  that  %  is  much  greater  than  Ky,  only  the  last  term  of  the 
right-hand- side  of  (4.30)  remains.  The  vertical  curvature  of  Sz  is  usually  maximum 
where  Sz  is  maximum,  and  the  two  terms  will  be  of  opposite  sign.  Thus,  their  product 
will  be  negative.  For  simplicity,  the  vertical  curvature  term  will  be  approximated  by  a 


height  scale H2\  thus 

S,  „  flf1 

N2  dz2  1  H2 

(4.31) 

so 

dX  _  kh  ' 

U  dx  H  2 

(4.32) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  vertical  shear  is  coupled  with  the  lateral  diffusion  in  the 
downstream  modification  of  X.  From  (4.32),  the  large  Rf1  at  Line  F  would  have 
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increased  the  value  of  X  as  the  outflow  moved  downstream,  changing  large  negative  X 
to  less  negative,  thus  decreasing  the  X  flux. 

4.4.8  Conversion  from  Rfl  in  outflow  to  R0  in  Meddy 

Earlier,  we  found  that  the  Q  in  the  Meddy  is  dominated  by  the  R0  component, 
while  in  the  formation  region  (Line  04)  the  Rfl  term  was  dominant.  The  reason  for 
this  conversion  from  Rfl  to  R0  during  the  formation  process  has  not  been  given.  How¬ 
ever,  the  conversion  is  consistent  with  meanders  within  a  geostrophic  current  in  which 
anticyclonic  curvature  is  introduced.  The  conservation  of  potential  vorticity  (to  first 
order  (/  +  £  )  /  H)  then  requires  that  the  isopycnals  flatten.  This  decreases  the  vertical 
shear  through  thermal  wind  constraints.  However,  the  full  conservation  of  potential 
vorticity  requires  that  the  reduction  of  the  Rfl  component  be  compensated,  and  this 
occurs  by  an  additional  increase  in  negative  relative  vorticity.  A  specific  mechanism 
for  the  instability  is  not  required.  Meanders  might  easily  occur  from  barotropic 
instability,  or  from  curvature  induced  by  variations  in  topography,  such  as  canyons  or 
changes  in  slope.  However,  the  large  vertical  shears  present  support  the  previous  con¬ 
clusion  that  baroclinic  processes  may  be  important. 


Figure  4.2.Contours  of  temperature  on  isopycnai  surfaces,  showing  suggested  formation 
region  of  the  Cadiz  Meddy.  Also  shown  is  the  backward  extrapolated  path  of  the  Med- 
dy  for  one  month. 
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Figure  4.3.  Schematic  of  frictional  boundary  layer  separating  from  topogra¬ 
phy,  creating  a  Meddy  (adapted  from  D'Asaro,  1988b). 
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Figure  4.4.  Results  of  along-shore  momentum  equation  with  frictional 
drag,  showing  the  generation  of  relative  vorticity  from  depth-dependent 
drag  on  a  flow  over  a  sloping  bottom,  a)  Along-shore  velocity  (positive  to 
the  east),  b)  Distance  traveled  downstream,  c)  Relative  vorticity. 
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Figure  4.5.  Laboratory  experiment  of  boundary  cl 
Griffiths  &  Linden,  1981).  Cyclonic  eddies  are  enti 
current  waters  on  the  counterclockwise  side  of  each 
cyclonic  eddies  are  within  the  crest,  and  have  the  sa 
the  boundary  current. 
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Figure  4.6. Contours  of  the  depths  of  isopycnals  in  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz.  In 
both  panels,  the  lightest  gray  shade  is  the  shallowest,  the  darkest  gray  is 
the  deepest,  a)  Depth  of  the  isopycnal  (32.1  a-j)  that  had  the  maximum 
upward  displacement  above  the  Meddy.  The  range  of  contours  is  from 
930  to  1030  dbars,  with  shading  increments  of  25  dbars.  b)  Depth  of  the 
isopycnal  (32.3  c^)  that  had  the  maximum  downward  displacement  below 
the  Meddy.  The  range  of  contours  is  from  1290  to  1490  dbars,  with  shad¬ 
ing  increments  of  50  dbars. 
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Figure  4.7.  Boundary  layer  formed  by  flow  over  a  flat  plate  (adapted  from 
Morton,  1984).  All  the  vorticity  in  the  boundary  layer  is  generated  at  the 
leading  edge.  Afterwards,  the  vorticity  is  advected  downstream  and  is  dif¬ 
fused  vertically  into  a  thickening  boundary  layer  5(x).  An  analogous 
mechanism  may  occur  in  the  Mediterranean  outflow,  with  the  potential  vor¬ 
ticity  being  injected  far  upstream  and  then  diffusing  (and  entraining)  along 
with  downstream  advection. 
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Figure  4.8.  Profiles  of  G  superimposed  upon  contours  of  salinity.  The  con¬ 
tour  interval  for  salinity  is  0.1  psu.  a)  Line  F.  b)  Line  04.  The  two  panels 
have  different  vertical  and  horizontal  scales,  as  well  as  different  scales  for 
theG  profiles. 


Figure  4.9.  Profiles  of  superimposed  upon  contours  of  salinity.  The 
contour  interval  for  salinity  is  0.1  psu.  a)  Line  F.  b)  Line  04.  The  two 
panels  have  different  vertical  and  horizontal  scales,  as  well  as  different 
scales  for  the  Rf1  profiles. 
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£b0t  calculated  from 


bottom  slope  * 


fizl  bot 


The  relative  vorticity  £  is  computed  two  ways. 
First,  for  most  of  the  water  column,  by 
differencing  the  section  normal  velocity 
component  from  two  XCP  profiles,  and  dividing 
by  the  profile  separation.  Secondly,  just  for  the 
bottom,  by  multiplying  the  bottom  slope  with  the 
section  normal  vertical  shear  at  the  bottom.  The 
two  estimates  of  C  arc  then  smoothly  connected. 


Figure  4.10.  Example  of  the  calculation  of  relative  vorticity,  using  i)  the 
velocity  difference  between  two  adjacent  profiles,  and  ii)  the  bottom  slope 
multiplied  by  the  bottom  shear. 


Figure  4.11.  Profiles  of  R0  superimposed  upon  contours  of  salinity.  The 
contour  interval  for  salinity  is  0.1  psu.  a)  Line  F.  b)  Line  04.  The  two 
panels  have  different  vertical  and  horizontal  scales,  but  the  same  scale  for 
th eR0  profiles. 


Figure  4.12.Profiles  of  A:  =  R0  +G  +  R0G  -Z?,-1  superimposed  upon  con¬ 
tours  of  salinity.  The  contour  interval  for  salinity  is  0.1  psu.  a)  Line  F.  b ) 
Line  04.  The  two  panels  have  different  vertical  and  horizontal  scales,  as 
well  as  different  scales  for  the  X  profiles. 
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Chapter  5.  Summary  and  Conclusions 


5.1  Summary  of  the  Meddy  formation  process 

The  following  scenario  summarizes  the  processes  that  led  to  the  Cadiz  Meddy. 
The  warm,  saline,  and  very  dense  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  spill  over  the  sills  at  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar.  The  outflow  then  descends,  retarded  by  bottom  friction  and  pro¬ 
pelled  by  gravity,  and  vigorously  entrains  the  surrounding  waters.  The  nose  of  the 
outflow  is  bounded  above  by  a  high  entrainment  region,  with  large  vertical  shears  and 
density  gradients.  A  bottom  boundary  layer  exists  below  the  nose  of  the  outflow,  again 
with  high  vertical  shears  and  nearly  zero  density  gradient.  As  the  outflow  descends,  the 
effect  of  Coriolis  forces  the  flow  to  follow  along  the  sloping  bathymetry.  One  effect  of 
having  the  outflow  moving  along  a  sloping  bottom  is  that  strong  lateral  density  and 
velocity  gradients  form.  At  this  point,  the  bottom  portion  of  the  outflow  contains  very 
low  values  of  potential  vorticity  Q ,  with  negative  G  and  positive  Rf1.  Within  the 
upper  portion  of  the  outflow,  G  and  1  are  both  positive,  and  the  relative  magnitudes 
of  each  determine  the  size  of  Q .  The  importance  of  R0  in  the  outflow  is  small  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  G  and  Rf1. 

Continuing  on  downstream,  the  outflow  slows  as  it  increases  its  transport  through 
entrainment.  The  water  properties  of  the  outflow  are  modified  and  lose  some  of  the 
strong  characteristics  of  the  Mediterranean  source  waters.  Differential  entrainment  and 
topographic  steering  of  the  outflow  cause  it  to  form  two  water  masses,  the  "upper"  and 
"lower"  cores  of  the  outflow.  Finally,  the  combination  of  entrainment  and  descent 
results  in  an  outflow  that  is  neutrally  buoyant.  The  outflow  still  hugs  the  coast  due  to 
the  effect  of  Coriolis,  but  the  steepening  topography  causes  the  bottom  to  drop  away, 
removing  any  direct  boundary  layer  effects. 

At  this  point,  the  outflow  begins  to  meander,  perhaps  by  the  combined  effect  of 
topography  and  instability  processes.  The  "lower"  core  of  the  outflow  might  be  more 
susceptible  to  topographic  influences,  and  thus  form  meanders  more  easily.  As  the 
meander  undergoes  anticyclonic  curvature,  negative  relative  vorticity  is  introduced  into 
the  outflow.  The  conservation  of  potential  vorticity  (to  first  order  (/  +  £)///  ) 
requires  that  the  isopycnals  flatten,  reducing  the  thermal  wind-driven  vertical  shear. 
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Thus  the  meander  forces  an  increase  in  G  and  a  decrease  in  Rf1,  with  a  compensating 
decrease  in  Ra .  Of  course,  any  negative  vorticity  that  existed  in  the  outflow  before  the 
meander  began  also  contributes  to  the  final  R0 . 

If  the  meander  continues  until  it  pinches  off,  an  isolated  eddy  of  Mediterranean 
outflow  water  is  formed.  During  the  meander  and  pinching,  little  ambient  Gulf  of 
Cadiz  water  is  entrained.  Thus,  the  Meddy  can  be  traced  through  its  water  properties 
back  to  its  formation  site.  The  Meddy,  with  its  core  of  large  negative  vorticity  water,  is 
in  cyclogeostrophic  balance.  Compared  with  the  surrounding  water,  the  Meddy  is  a 
stratification  minimum,  as  is  the  Mediterranean  outflow. 

A  cyclonic  partner  might  form  along  with  the  Meddy,  initiated  by  cyclonic  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  outflow.  However,  instead  of  incorporating  outflow  water  as  the  anticy- 
clonic  meander  does,  the  cyclonic  meander  incorporates  ambient  Cadiz  water. 

5.2  Speculations 

A  final  thought  on  the  Cadiz  Meddy  after  our  observations:  What  happened  to  it? 
A  look  at  the  regional  bathymetry  (Figure  1.1)  might  give  a  clue.  The  boundary 
between  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz  and  the  eastern  Atlantic  is  made  up  of  a  chain  of  islands  and 
seamounts,  with  Madeira  to  the  southwest,  and  the  Seine,  Ampere,  and  Horseshoe 
seamounts  and  the  Gettysburg  Banks  to  the  west.  The  only  passage  for  the  Meddy  to 
the  Atlantic  is  through  the  Seine  Abyssal  Plain.  It  seems  more  likely  that  the  Meddy 
would  encounter  topography  before  reaching  the  open  ocean,  and  release  its  salt  and 
heat  relatively  close  to  Cape  St.  Vincent.  Evidence  of  a  Meddy  encountering 
seamounts  is  given  by  Richardson  et  al.  (1989).  They  present  SOFAR  drifter  tracks  and 
CTD  survey  results  of  a  Meddy  attempting  to  pass  between  the  Great  Meteor  and 
Hyeres  seamounts  south  of  the  Azores.  The  rotational  integrity  of  the  Meddy  was  des¬ 
troyed  by  the  stirring  effect  of  the  seamounts,  thus  reducing  the  Q  gradients  between 
the  Meddy  core  and  the  ambient  waters  and  allowing  increased  radial  exchange.  Thus 
the  source  of  the  Mediterranean  salt  tongue  might  be  the  seamount  barrier  between  the 
Gulf  of  Cadiz  and  the  eastern  North  Atlantic.  The  salinity  anomaly  then  advances  into 
the  Atlantic  thorough  mechanisms  similar  to  the  advection-diffusion  model  proposed  by 
Richardson  and  Mooney  (1975).  What  then  accounts  for  the  Meddy  observations  in  the 
Canary  Basin?  The  mechanism  of  Kase  et  al.  (1989),  in  which  Meddies  are  generated 


due  to  instabilities  of  the  Mediterranean  outflow  as  the  flow  moves  northward  alone  the 
western  coast  of  Portugal,  is  the  likely  answer.  From  that  formation  site,  the  Meddies 
would  have  a  fairly  unobstructed  path  along  the  Iberian  and  Madeira  abyssal  plains. 
This  might  account  for  the  characteristics  of  Meddies  found  in  that  region. 

5.3  Conclusions 

A  unique  aspect  of  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz  expedition  data  set  was  the  discovery  of  a 
newly  formed  Meddy  in  the  vicinity  of  its  place  of  origin.  The  observations  of  the 
Meddy  and  of  the  Mediterranean  outflow  in  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz  provided  an  opportunity 
to  address  the  properties  and  dynamics  of  a  young  Meddy,  and  relate  those  directly  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  Mediterranean  outflow. 

The  primary  results  of  this  study  were  as  follows: 

•  The  Cadiz  Meddy  consisted  of  two  vertically  aligned  lenses,  whose  water  properties 
arose  from  the  "lower"  core  of  the  Mediterranean  outflow.  The  Meddy  had  a  large 
negative  relative  vorticity  (-0.85/ )  and  was  in  cyclogeostrophic  balance. 

•  The  Cadiz  Meddy  had  a  larger  negative  vorticity,  a  larger  aspect  ratio,  and  was  less 
massive  than  other  historical  Meddies.  These  characteristics  are  probably  due  to  the  for¬ 
mation  region,  since  entrainment  processes  cannot  account  for  the  differences. 

•  The  formation  site  of  the  Cadiz  Meddy  was  near  the  canyon  region  along  the  con¬ 
tinental  shelf  south  of  Portugal.  This  is  also  where  the  bathymetry  under  the  outflow 
steepens  and  the  outflow  separates  from  topography. 

•  Pure  geostrophic  adjustment  could  not  have  generated  the  Cadiz  Meddy.  This 
mechanism,  advocated  in  various  forms  by  McWilliams  (1985,  1988)  and  Nof  (1991), 
requires  an  unreasonably  large  compression  of  isopycnals  to  create  the  Meddy ’s  ob¬ 
served  negative  relative  vorticity.  Observations,  taken  during  the  Cadiz  expedition  as 
well  as  from  historical  sources,  show  that  the  outflow  is  never  much  thicker  than  the 
Cadiz  Meddy. 
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•  The  potential  vorticity  Q  in  the  Meddy  was  similar  to  that  in  the  outflow  in  the  for¬ 
mation  region. 

•  The  low  Q  in  the  Meddy  was  dominated  by  negative  relative  vorticity  Ro)  and 
negative  buoyancy  anomaly  (<*  G),  while  the  effect  of  the  tilting  term  (<*  R^1)  was 
minor. 

•  The  low  Q  in  the  Mediterranean  outflow  was  dominated  by  large  Rf1  and  negative 
G ,  while  the  effect  of  R0  was  minor. 

•  The  conversion  of  R[~l  in  the  outflow  to  R0  in  the  Meddy  while  preserving  Q  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  meandering  in  the  outflow.  Where  anticyclonic  curvature  is  induced,  con¬ 
servation  of  Q  requires  a  flattening  of  isopycnals  and  the  subsequent  reduction  in  verti¬ 
cal  shear.  The  cause  of  the  meanders  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  a  specific  process. 

•  The  flux  of  the  potential  vorticity  anomaly  is  not  conserved  in  the  outflow  immediate¬ 
ly  upstream  from  the  formation  region.  Instead,  the  flux  of  negative  anomaly  was 
greater  through  an  upstream  section.  The  sign  of  the  flux  change  following  the  flow 
downstream  was  consistent  with  viscous  effects. 

•  The  presence  of  seamounts  and  islands  separating  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz  from  the  eastern 
North  Atlantic  might  impede  the  introduction  of  Cadiz  Meddies  into  the  Azores  or 
Canary  Basins.  Instead,  Meddies  found  there  might  have  formed  along  the  western 
Portuguese  coast,  as  suggested  by  Kase  et  al.  (1989). 
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Appendix  A.  Referencing  the  XCP  Velocities 


Introduction 

The  XCP  measures  relative  velocity;  that  is,  the  horizontal  velocity  is  known  only 
to  a  depth  invariant  offset  (Sanford,  1982).  This  is  expressed  as 

vxcp(z)  =  vabs(z)  -  v*  (A.1) 

The  offset,  v*  (Sanford,  1971),  is  the  conductivity  weighted  vertical  average  of  hor¬ 
izontal  velocity.  If  the  electrical  conductance  of  the  seabed  is  small  compared  with  that 
of  the  water  column,  and  if  the  conductivity  of  the  seawater  is  nearly  constant  with 
depth,  then  v*  =  v,  the  barotropic  water  velocity.  If  v*  is  known  or  can  be  estimated, 
then  the  absolute  velocity  can  be  determined  from  (A.l).  However,  the  desired  end 
result  of  the  XCP  referencing  is  a  velocity  profile  not  referenced  to  earth  (as  an  absolute 
velocity),  but  referenced  to  the  translating  Meddy.  The  translation  velocity  of  the 
Meddy,  as  well  as  the  XCP  drop  locations  referenced  to  the  moving  Meddy,  is  obtained 
by  the  method  of  Section  2.3. 

Three  methods  of  referencing  the  XCPs  to  the  Meddy  were  attempted.  The  first 
assumed  a  layer  of  constant-but-unknown-motion,  while  the  second  used  a  computed 
layer-of-known-motion.  The  third  method  references  the  XCP  velocities  directly  with 
respect  to  the  Meddy,  and  although  perhaps  not  as  general  as  the  first  two  methods, 
proved  to  better  represent  an  axially  symmetric  eddy.  The  assumption  of  axial  sym¬ 
metry  does  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  ellipticity. 

Layer-of-unknown-motion 

The  first  approach  follows  Ambar  and  Howe  (1979b),  who  used  hydrographic  data 
in  studying  the  Mediterranean  outflow  through  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz  to  assume  a  reference 
layer-of-no-motion.  This  layer  was  assumed  to  be  within  the  transition  region  between 
the  eastward  flowing  North  Atlantic  water  at  the  surface  and  the  deeper  westward 
flowing  Mediterranean  Outflow  water.  The  interface  between  the  two  water  types  was 
taken  to  be  the  salinity  minimum  just  above  the  Mediterranean  water  intrusion.  Recent 
work  (Baringer,  personal  communication,  1991)  suggests  that  the  layer-of-no-motion 
interface  should  be  slightly  deeper  than  this  minimum,  due  to  the  inflowing  Atlantic 
waters  entraining  high- salinity  Mediterranean  waters  near  the  interface.  Ambar  and 
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Howe  (1979a)  found  the  salinity  minimum  above  the  outflow  at  -400  to  -600  m.  The 
salinity  minimum  near  the  Meddy  was  found  from  CTD  data  at  =  -550  m.  At  best,  the 
layer-of-no-motion  might  be  valid  as  a  time-mean  estimate;  it  is  probably  not  valid  at 
any  one  time  due  to  internal  wave  fluctuations.  In  this  dissertation,  the  salinity 
minimum  reference  layer  was  assumed  not  to  be  stationary,  but  to  be  moving  at  a  con¬ 
stant  but  unknown  speed.  Thus,  to  first  order,  the  XCP  data  were  referenced  so  that  each 
horizontal  component  of  velocity  had  a  zero  mean  between  -500  and  -600  m. 

As  a  second-order  correction,  we  assume  that  the  reference  layer  is  moving,  but  at 
an  unknown,  constant  velocity.  An  analytical  representation  of  an  axially  symmetric 
Meddy  was  developed,  having  solid-body  rotation  out  to  a  radius  R,  and  r~l  decay 
thereafter.  The  model  had  six  parameters:  the  radius  Rmax',  Vmax,  the  azimuthal  water 
velocity  at  R  max;  the  center  of  the  Meddy,  X  and  Y ;  and  the  translation  speed  of  the 
reference  layer,  U  and  V .  A  nonlinear  least- squares  fit  of  the  parameters  to  the  data  at 
various  depths  was  used,  with  the  results  shown  in  Figure  A.l.  The  reference  layer  was 
found  to  be  moving  approximately  3  cm  s*"1  to  the  north.  The  center  of  the  Meddy  was 
estimated  to  be  at  -9.19  0  E  and  36.1 1  0  N.  The  XCP  velocity  vectors  at  -1050  m  refer¬ 
enced  by  this  method  are  given  in  Figure  A.l. 

Layer-of-known-motion 

The  second  approach  used  the  combined  RDI  acoustic  Doppler  current  profiler 
(ADCP)  data  with  the  LORAN-C  positioning  of  the  ship.  The  ADCP  measures  the 
velocity  of  the  water  at  a  given  layer  relative  to  the  ship  (vw/s(z )),  while  the  LORAN-C 
measurements  give  the  velocity  of  the  ship  relative  to  the  ground,  that  is,  to  earth’s 
fixed  reference  frame  ( vs/g ).  The  addition  of  these  two  measurements  gives  the  "abso¬ 
lute"  or  "true"  velocity  of  the  water  relative  to  ground  (vabs(z)).  Using  measurements 
from  the  XCP,  the  ADCP,  and  LORAN-C, 

vabs(z)  =  vw/J(z)  +  vslg  =  v^(z)  +  V*  (A.2) 

With  <  >  denoting  a  vertical  average  over  a  range  where  the  XCP  and  the  ADCP  have 
data  in  common. 
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<vabs(z)>  =  <VW/S(Z)>  +  Vs/g  =  <Vxcp(z)>  +  V* 


Solving  for  v* , 


V*  =  <vxcp(z)> 


[<WZ)>  + 


(A.3) 


(A.4) 


Using  (A.2)  and  (A.4),  a  vertical  profile  of  absolute  velocity  is  obtained,  such  that 

^abs  (^ )  —  ^xcp  (z )  —  ^  ^xcp  ^  ^  ^  /s  (z )  ^  ^s/g  j  (A. 5) 

In  the  implementation  of  the  method,  the  ADCP  and  the  XCP  velocity  data  were 
averaged  over  the  interval  -100  to  -190  m.  This  particular  interval  was  chosen  for  three 
reasons: 

i)  the  high  vertical  wavenumber  internal  wave  signals  in  the  instantaneous  velocities 
obtained  by  the  XCP  are  averaged  out, 

ii)  both  the  XCP  and  the  ADCP  returned  good  data  over  that  interval,  and 

iii)  the  interval  was  deeper  than  the  mixed  layer  and  other  near  surface  effects. 

A  method  given  by  Joyce  (1989)  was  used  to  compute  <vabs(z)  >  by  combining  the 
ADCP  and  the  LORAN-C  velocities  while  correcting  for  possible  errors  in  the  ADCP 
alignment  and  the  ship’s  gyro.  A  time-series  of  <vabs(z)  >  was  obtained,  then  low- 
pass  filtered  using  a  3-dB  point  of  2  hours  to  reduce  the  velocity  variance  due  to  noise 
in  the  LORAN-C  measurements.  The  filtered  <  vabs(z )  >  time- series  was  then  sampled 
at  the  times  of  XCP  drops,  and  the  resulting  velocity  values  were  used  to  modify 
vxcp  (z ).  Figure  A.3  presents  vector  plots  of  <  vai,5(z )  >  in  the  reference  layer,  estimates 
of  v* ,  and  the  referenced  XCP  velocities  at  -1050  m.  Due  to  the  noise  in  the  LORAN- 
C  velocity  estimates  (rms  error  in  velocity  near  0.1  m  s-1  most  of  the  time)  and  the 
difference  in  the  ADCP  and  the  LORAN-C  responses  to  changes  in  ship  speed,  the 
results  of  this  method  were  not  used  in  this  dissertation.  The  LORAN-C  data  also  suf¬ 
fered  from  low  signal-to-noise  ratios  as  well  as  small  crossing  angles  between  stations, 
which  contributed  to  the  degradation  of  the  velocity  estimates.  However,  the  method 
does  promise  to  be  a  useful  way  to  reference  XCP  velocities. 
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Layers-of-relative-motion 

This  final  method  is  probably  the  most  arbitrary  and  the  least  flexible  of  the  three 
referencing  techniques.  However,  this  method,  directly  derived  from  the  XCP  data, 
produces  the  most  axially  symmetric  Meddy.  Shown  in  Figure  A.4  are  the  velocity 
profiles  from  XCP  drops  2501  and  2507,  which  from  Figure  2.7b  are  on  nearly  opposite 
sides  of  the  Meddy.  The  mean  velocity  from  -400  to  -700  m  has  been  removed  from 
the  profiles.  In  the  v  velocity  component,  a  strong  vertical  shear  across  the  Meddy  is 
observed.  If  the  XCP  velocities  are  referenced  to  either  the  layer  above  or  below  the 
Meddy,  the  Meddy  would  appear  distorted,  as  if  the  Meddy  were  in  a  mean  flow.  Fig¬ 
ure  A.5a  shows  the  mean  velocity  from  -1500  to  -1600  m  relative  to  the  reference  layer, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  vertical  shear  over  the  1000  m  separating  the  two  layers.  The 
mean  velocity  difference  is  6  cm  s~l  to  the  north  and  2  cm  s-1  to  the  west.  To  correct 
the  distortion  of  using  just  the  upper  layer  as  a  reference,  one-half  of  the  velocity  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  reference  layer  and  the  deeper  layer  was  added  to  each  velocity 
profile,  or 


v(z)  =  V  <)oo-70o(z )  +  — 0°~,0°  ~  VlS0ft-1600 

2 

where  "400-700"  denotes  a  reference  to  the  -400  to  -700  meter  level,  and  "1500-1600" 
denotes  the  -1500  to  -1600  meter  average  reference  to  v  400-700.  Since  the  structure  of  the 
shear  through  the  Meddy  was  not  known,  a  more  elegant  interpolation  between  the  two 
layers  was  not  attempted.  The  resulting  XCP  velocity  vectors  at  -1050  m  are  shown  in 
Figure  A.5b. 

Discussion 

The  final  method  described  was  used  to  reference  the  XCPs  in  this  dissertation. 
The  first  method,  although  producing  in  Figure  A.2  the  same  qualitative  picture  of  the 
Meddy  velocity  structure  as  in  Figure  A.5b,  is  flawed  in  that  it  is  unlikely  that  over  the 
16  hours  of  the  fine-scale  Meddy  survey  any  layer  was  moving  with  a  constant  velocity 
due  to  internal  wave  and  tide  activity.  The  second  method,  using  the  ADCP  and 
LORAN-C,  suffers  from  extremely  high  noise  levels  in  the  LORAN-C  velocities.  In 
addition,  the  90  m  interval  used  for  the  vertical  average  is  probably  insufficient  to  com¬ 
pletely  average  out  the  vertical  wavenumber  structure  of  the  XCP  and  ADCP  velocity 
profiles,  which  is  a  source  of  additional  noise. 


Depth  (m)  Depth  (m)  Depth  (m) 
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Figure  A.1.  Results  of  Meddy  model  fit  to  XCP  velocity  data.  Fit  was  done  on  data 
averaged  over  50  m,  at  50  m  intervals  from  -700  to  -1600  m.  The  shaded  regions 
denote  the  3o  error  range,  with  the  combination  of  XCP  velocity  and  the  radial  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  XCP  drop  assumed  to  have  an  equivalent  accuracy  of  2  cm  s-1 . 


Latitude 
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Figure  A.2.  XCP  velocity  vectors  at  -1050  m,  referenced  by  combining  layer  of 
constant  velocity  at  -500  to  -600  with  the  results  of  a  Meddy  model  fit  to  a  uni¬ 
formly  moving  layer. 


Latitude  a-  ■§  Latitude 


?  A.3a.  Absolute  velocity  vectors  for  the  -100  to  -190  m  layer,  obtained  by 
ined  ADCP  and  LORAN-C  velocities. 


Figure  A.3b.  Estimates  of  v*  vectors  computed  by  <  vabs{z)  >  -  <  vxcp(z)>. 
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Figure  A.3c.  XCP  velocity  vectors  at  -1050  m,  referenced  by  the  combination  of 
ADCP  and  LORAN-C  velocity  data. 


Figure  A.4.  The  north  velocity  component  for  XCP  2501  (light)  and  XCP  2507 
(dark),  referenced  to  the  -400  m  to  -700  m  layer.  The  background  vertical  shear 
on  which  the  Meddy  is  superimposed  is  evident. 
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Figure  A.5a.  XCP  velocity  vectors  averaged  from  -1500  m  to  -1600  m  refer¬ 
enced  to  the  -400  m  to  -700  m  layer.  This  shows  the  horizontal  distribution  of  the 
vertical  shear  in  which  the  Meddy  exists. 


Figure  A.5b.  XCP  velocity  vectors  at  -1050  m,  referenced  by  the  mean  velocity 
of  the  -400  m  to  -700  m  layer  and  the  -1500  m  to  -1600  m  layer. 


Appendix  B.  Estimating  Salinity  from  Sound  Velocity  and  Temperature 


For  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz  cruise,  we  anticipated  that  reasonable  estimates  of  salinity 
could  be  obtained  from  the  combination  of  sound  speed  from  XSVs  and  temperature 
from  XBTs — thus  the  ship  could  continue  steaming  and  the  typical  90  minute  CTD  sta¬ 
tion  could  be  avoided. 

The  equations  for  sound  speed  in  seawater,  accepted  as  the  current  standard  in  the 
oceanographic  community,  were  developed  by  Chen  and  Millero  (1977)  as  a  fit  to 
laboratory  data,  and  can  be  expressed  as 

K  =  +  (1&,  -  U°m)  (B.l) 

where  U  is  sound  speed;  the  subscripts  sw  and  pw  denote  seawater  and  pure  water, 
respectively;  the  superscripts  P  and  o  denote  in  situ  pressure  and  zero  pressure, 
respectively;  and  A,  B ,  and  C  are  functions  of  temperature  and  pressure.  The  XSV 
measures  ,  and  the  other  values  of  sound  speed  can  be  obtained  from  expressions 
independent  of  the  salinity  S .  Given  T ,  the  pressure  P  inferred  from  the  time-of-fall  of 
the  expendable  probes,  and  the  sound  speed  U^,,  the  above  polynomial  can  be  solved 
(or  "inverted")  for  S .  However,  the  sound  speed  is  a  strong  function  of  temperature  and 
pressure,  and  only  weakly  dependent  on  salinity.  Thus,  the  inversion  of  (B.l)  produces 
salinities  that  are  highly  sensitive  to  temperature  and  pressure.  The  sensitivity  of  sound 
speed  to  the  variables  required  is  presented  in  Table  B.l,  and  was  computed  numeri¬ 
cally. 


Table  B.l.  Sensitivity  of  Chen  &  Millero  (1977)  Inversion 


Variable 

Sensitivity 

Accuracy  for  0.1  psu 

Accuracy  of  Probes 

P 

-0.0138  psu/dbar 

7.2  dbars 

2%  of  depth 

T 

-2.8775  psu  /  °C 

0.035  °C 

0.15  °C 

U 

0.8340  psu  /ms-1 

0.12  m  s-1 

0.25  m  s"1 
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The  sound  velocity  equation  of  Chen  &  Millero  itself  has  an  uncertainty  of  0.2 
m  s-1.  From  Table  B.l,  this  uncertainty  can  lead  to  an  error  of  0.2  psu  in  salinity.  For 
comparison  purposes,  the  sensitivities  of  the  standard  salinity  computation  from  tem¬ 
perature,  pressure,  and  conductivity  (C )  are  given  in  Table  B.2. 

Due  to  the  sensitivity  of  the  sound  velocity  inversion  to  pressure,  temperature,  and 
sound  velocity,  computing  salinity  from  an  expendable  conductivity  cell  of  moderate 
accuracy  is  far  better  than  from  an  expendable  sound  velocity  probe  of  very  good  accu- 
racy. 

However,  due  to  the  lack  of  salinity  data  around  the  Meddy,  computed  salinity  was 
used  to  form  a  qualitative  picture  of  the  Meddy  structure.  The  two  expendable  probes 
were  deployed  simultaneously  from  the  two  sides  of  the  R/V  Oceanus  ’s  fantail,  and 
form  a  "drop-pair".  The  high  vertical  wavenumber  features  from  the  temperature  and 
the  sound  speed  from  a  drop  pair  were  correlated,  and  the  sound  speed  profile  was 
adjusted  in  depth  (e.g..  Prater,  1991)  to  maximize  the  correlation.  Then,  salinity  was 
computed  using  (B.l).  To  remove  systematic  offsets  from  the  resulting  salinity  profile, 
all  the  profiles  were  detrended  to  match  the  salinity  measured  by  the  CTDs  near  the 
Meddy  at  300  and  1600  dbars.  The  final  salinity  profiles  are  presented  in  Figure  B.l. 
Within  7  km  of  the  Meddy  center,  the  vertical  profiles  of  salinity  from  the  XSV-XBT 
combination  show  the  same  structure  as  the  CTD  casts  (Figure  B.2),  although  the  actual 
value  of  salinity  may  be  in  error  by  up  to  0.3  psu.  The  region  of  homogeneous  salinity 
in  the  upper  Meddy  core  appears  from  Figure  B.l  to  extend  to  6  or  7  km.  Additional 
details  of  the  salinity  estimate  from  expendable  probes  are  given  in  Kennelly  et  al. 
(1989c). 


Table  B.2.  Sensitivity  of  Standard  Salinity  Computation 

Variable 

Sensitivity 

Accuracy  Needed  for  0.1  psu 

P 

-0.0004  psu  /  dbar 

250  dbars 

T 

-0.9145  psu  /  °C 

0.11  °C 

C 

9.7095  psu/Sm"4 

0.01  S  m-1 
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r  /  km 

Figure  B1.  Salinity  profiles  computed  from  XSV  and  XBT  data.  The  dashed  line 
denotes  the  drop  position;  the  salinity  is  scaled  and  offset  so  that  the  dashed  line  is 
also  the  35.5  psu  line  for  each  drop;  1  psu  is  equivalent  to  2.3  km. 
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Figure  B2.  Comparison  of  salinity  from  CTD  with  that  computed  from  XSV  and 
XBT  data  in  the  center  of  the  Meddy. 
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Appendix  C.  Diffusion  of  Heat  Radially  from  a  Cylinder 


Diffusion  of  heat  from  a  cylindrical  column  of  water  serves  as  a  simplistic  model 
for  the  distribution  of  temperature  in  the  Meddy.  The  diffusion  model  is  useful  in  a 
qualitative  description  of  the  radial  temperature  structure,  even  though  the  decay  of 
Meddies  is  more  likely  due  to  lateral  intrusions  and  double  diffusive  processes  (Rud- 
dick  &  Hebert,  1988),  and  the  potential  vorticity  anomaly  of  the  Meddy  (Section  3.9) 
inhibits  the  motions  that  might  contribute  to  lateral  eddy  diffusivity. 


For  a  domain  of  infinite  extent,  and  with  no  vertical  variation  in  the  initial  tem¬ 
perature  distribution,  the  governing  equation  for  the  diffusion  of  temperature  is 


dr_  _  a2r  J_  dT_ 
dt  K  dr2  r  dr 

k.  •* 

where  k  is  thermal  diffusivity.  The  initial  temperature  distribution  is 

T(r,  0)  =  Tmin  +  ( T max  -  Tmin)H(r0) 


(C.1) 


(C.2) 


where  H  (rQ)  is  1  for  r  <  r  0  and  zero  elsewhere. 

Equation  (C.l)  is  solved  by  separation  of  variables  and  using  the  Hankel  transform 
of  the  initial  condition.  The  details  of  the  solution  method  will  not  be  presented.  The 
resulting  temperature  structure  is  given  by 


T(r  ,t)  =  +  ( T max  -  rmil,)Jr071(r0X)yoO.'-)exp(-X2Kr)rfX(C.3) 

O 

where  JQ  and  J  j  are  Bessel  functions  of  the  first  kind  of  order  0  and  1,  respectively. 

Figure  C.l  shows  examples  of  a  radial  temperature  distribution  for  parameters 
(  Tmin=  10.5  °C,  Tmax=  12.0  °C,  and  rQ=  10  km)  typical  of  the  upper  core  of  the 
Meddy.  As  the  value  of  k t  increases,  the  peak  temperature  in  the  model  decreases,  as 
does  the  temperature  gradient.  The  radius  of  the  "half-temperature  anomaly", 
( T (0 ,t )  +  Tmin )  /  2,  increases  from  an  initial  value  of  r D. 
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This  model  is  used  to  describe  the  radial  temperature  distribution  of  the  Meddy  in 
Section  3.2,  and  the  nondimensional  parameter  k t  /  rc2  is  a  useful  measure  of  the  relax¬ 
ation  of  that  distribution. 


Appendix  D.  Fundamental  Frequency  of  Solid  Body  Rotating  Eddy 

The  observation  that  the  lower  core  of  the  Meddy  was  more  elliptic  than  the  upper 
core,  and  had  a  connection  through  its  temperature  field  back  to  the  Mediterranean 
outflow,  led  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  lower  core  is  "younger"  than  the  upper  core. 
Younger  here  means  that  the  lower  Meddy  has  not  come  to  the  same  level  of  equili¬ 
brium  with  its  environment  as  the  upper  core  has.  An  independent  measure  of  a 
Meddy’ s  age  was  sought,  to  confirm  the  above  idea. 

For  an  eddy  in  cyclogeostrophic  balance  (Section  3.8),  the  force  balance  on  a  par¬ 
cel  of  water  consists  of  the  outward  pressure  gradient,  the  outward  centrifugal  force, 
and  the  inward  Coriolis  force.  A  parcel  that  is  displaced  outward  will  be  returned 
toward  its  original  position  by  an  imbalance  of  these  forces  and  will  oscillate  about  that 
position  with  a  deterministic  frequency.  The  process  is  analogous  to  the  displacement 
of  a  water  parcel  in  a  stratified  fluid  resulting  in  the  buoyancy  frequency. 


To  simplify  the  analysis,  a  barotropic  eddy  in  solid  body  rotation  is  assumed,  so 
co  =  v  tr  is  a  constant  with  respect  to  r .  Also,  the  parcel  will  conserve  angular  momen¬ 
tum  as  it  is  displaced.  The  cyclogeostrophic  balance  gives 

—  +/v  =  v  (©  +  /)= - —  (P-1) 

r  p  or 

Let  the  subscript  1  denote  variables  associated  with  the  equilibrium  position  and  2  those 
associated  with  the  displaced  position.  Also,  let  v  denote  velocity  in  equilibrium,  and 
u  denote  velocity  not  in  equilibrium.  The  conservation  of  angular  momentum  gives 

v1r1  =  u1r2  (D.2) 

Thus  a  water  parcel  from  an  equilibrium  position  has  been  displaced  to  a  nonequili¬ 
brium  position.  The  momentum  balances  at  r  2  are 

v2(co  +  /  )=  —  (4p)  (D.3) 

p  dr  1 


,  u  -  ,  .  1  .  dP  . 

M  +/  )*  —  (-T-) 

'  r2  p  dr 


The  displaced  parcel  will  undergo  a  restoring  acceleration 


2 

of 
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MjC-^+Z)  “  v2(co  +  /)  (D-4) 

r  2 

or 

r2  r2 

co-Mo cor2  ( co  +  /  ) 
r2 

If  we  do  some  algebraic  manipulation  and  assume 

r2~  rl  =  Ar  (D.5) 

r2  +  r,  = 

r\  +  rf  =  2  r2 

then  the  acceleration  in  (D.4)  reduces  to 

-ArlCKC+Z)  (D-6) 

or 

-Arf2\R0\  (R0  +  1) 

where  the  vorticity  £  =  2co  and  the  Rossby  number  RQ-1CSI  f .  Choosing  a  coordinate 
system  such  that  x  is  positive  outward  from  the  equilibrium  position  of  a  parcel,  the 
resulting  wave  equation 

i  +  /2IR0I  (/}„  +  l)x  =  0  (D.7) 

describes  the  oscillations  of  the  displaced  parcel,  having  the  fundamental  frequency 

frequency  =  /  [  \R0\  ( R0  +  l)]V2  (D.8) 

Equation  (D.8)  is  evaluated  and  plotted  in  Figure  D.l.  The  frequency  goes  to  zero  at 
R  0  of  0  and  -1,  where  the  restoring  force  also  goes  to  zero.  There  is  no  real  frequency 
below  R  0  of  -1,  which  is  a  confirmation  of  the  inertial  stability  limit. 

It  is  difficult  to  incorporate  the  above  result  in  terms  of  the  original  hypothesis. 
The  upper  core  R  Q  is  closer  to  -1  than  the  lower  core  R  Q,  and  both  are  below  -0.5.  Thus 
the  upper  core  has  a  slower  fundamental  period  than  the  lower  core,  about  2.5  days  and 
2  days,  respectively.  If  the  age  of  an  eddy  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  number  of  fun¬ 
damental  periods  that  occur  over  a  given  time,  then  the  upper  core  is  aging  more  slowly 
than  the  lower.  If  the  water  properties  throughout  the  core  are  different,  the  slower 
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period  would  allow  more  time  for  the  displaced  parcel  to  mix  with  its  surroundings,  and 
aid  in  the  homogenization  of  the  core.  The  maximum  radial  velocities  produced  by  this 
restoring  mechanism  are  given  by 

X  =  Af  [  1  i? 0 1  (R„  +  l)]*4  (D.9) 

where  A  is  the  displacement  amplitude.  For  the  upper  core  of  the  Meddy,  with  R  0  = 
-0.85,  /  =  8.6xl0-5,  and  a  displacement  of  500  m,  the  radial  velocity  reaches  0.015 
m  s”1.  A  velocity  this  small  would  be  difficult  to  observe  in  a  Meddy  where  the  mean 
velocity  is  0.23  m  s_1. 
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Frequency 
[  |*0|  (R0  +  1  )]* 


Figure  D.1  Normalized  frequency  of  a  radially  displaced  water 
parcel  in  a  barotropic,  solid-body  rotating  eddy.  No  frequency 
exists  below  the  inertial  stability  limit  of  R0  =  -1.  For  dimen¬ 
sional  frequency,  multiply  the  ordinate  values  by  the  Coriolis 
frequency  / . 
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The  observed  Meddy  had  a  radius  to  maximum  velocity  of  9  km,  a  vertical  extent  of  650  m,  and  a 
central  anticyclonic  vorticity  of  -0.85/.  The  Meddy  consisted  of  two  vertically  aligned  cores,  both  of 
which  were  in  cyclogeostrophic  balance.  The  Meddy  contained  a  large  potential  vorticity  (Q)  anomaly, 
with  levels  an  order  of  magnitude  lower  than  ambient.  The  Meddy  had  a  more  negative  Rossby  number 
and  a  higher  Burger  number  than  previously  observed  Meddies.  The  formation  site  of  the  Meddy  was 
found  through  analysis  of  Gulf  of  Cadiz  water  properties  to  be  near  a  canyon  region  south  of  Portugal. 
The  Meddy  was  shown  not  to  have  been  generated  solely  by  geostrophic  adjustment,  which  requires 
vortex  squashing  to  produce  strong  negative  vorticity.  Instead,  the  most  likely  candidate  mechanism 
was  baroclinic  instability  of  the  outflow.  This  hypothesis  is  supported  by  strong  vertical  shear  in  the 
outflow,  a  radial  scale  of  the  Meddy  consistent  with  a  baroclinic  disturbance,  and  the  existence  of  a 
cyclonic  partner  of  the  Meddy.  Topography,  however,  may  trigger  the  instability.  The  Q  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  region  was  similar  to  that  in  the  Meddy.  However,  the  Q  anomaly  in  the  Meddy  was  dominated  by 
negative  relative  vorticity,  while  in  the  outflow  the  nonlinear  effect  due  to  vertical  shear  dominated. 
The  conversion  from  the  vertical  shear  to  the  lateral  shear  component  of  the  Q  anomaly  during  Meddy 
formation  is  consistent  with  a  meandering  outflow  constrained  by  potential  vorticity  conservation.  The 
flux  of  potential  vorticity  was  markedly  less  in  the  formation  region  than  further  upstream,  indicating 
that  the  outflow  Q  was  recently  modified. 
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